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a fascinating encounter with larger-than-life 
heroes, pioneers, entrepreneurs, scoundrels and 

leaders who have shaped our lives and country. 

Share Your Enthusiasm For The Past 
With Friends And Family Now... And Get A 
Free Gift! 

Be assured, history buffs like you will delight in the 
fine historical writing and highly visual stories found in 
every issue of American History Illustrated. 

Plus, you'll receive a FREE copy of the all-new, 
100-page Early American Lite Christmas book 
when you order your gift subscriptions. A $2.95 value, it's 
filled with traditional cooking, decorating and craft ideas 
for the holidays. 
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1986 Edition! 


Offer Expires Midnight 
Dec. 24, 1986. 
Send your gift instructions now. A 
one-year gift subscription is $18; additional gifts (or 
your own renewal) are just $17 each. 

A handsome gift card for your use will arrive with 
your order acknowledgement. And, if you want, we'll bill 
you after the holidays. 

To order, use the attached postpaid envelope. If 
missing, send your instructions to: 
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Features 


The Brownsville Affray by Richard Young 


10 It was the largest mass-punishment in U.S. Army history. In 1906, 167 black 
soldiers were discharged without honor for a crime none may have committed. 


Ghost Ship of the Pacific Fleet by Robert J. Hanks 


18 In one of war's strangest twists of fate, the U.S.S. Stewart fought under the flags 
of both the American and Japanese navies. 


Edwin Booth by Brian McGinty 


2 2 Ironically, while he was America's most noted tragic actor, his own life was 
haunted by personal tragedy. 


A Girl with the Donner Party by Virginia Reed Murphy 


24 This first-person narrative recalls an epic journey of endurance, privation, and 
courage on the California trail. (Part II of two parts.) 


Bebe Bwana by Jeanne Madeline Moore 


36 Leading her own expedition into the depths of unknown Africa, May French-Sheldon 
set out to prove that gender is no barrier to extraordinary accomplishment. 


Locomotive No. 999 by Joseph Gustaitis 


44 The fastest machine of its day, this beautiful engine was a publicists triumph 
but a practical failure. 


Departments Cover 


California-bound pioneers of the 
Donner Party struggle up the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
range in early November 1846, 

in a losing race against autumn 
snows. Virginia Reed Murphy's 
account of her ordeal as a 
twelve-year-old member of the ill- 
fated party appears in this issue. 
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Sears Not First 


Your otherwise excellent article 
about Sears and Roebuck in your 
June 1986 issue sounds as though 
Mr. Sears invented the mail-order 
business, the satisfaction-guaran- 
teed sales pitch, and the wish book. 
While Sears may have been a busi- 
ness genius, Aaron Montgomery 
Ward originated the general mail- 
order business in 1872 (twenty years 
before Sears) by 1892 he had a 
catalog of over five hundred pages 
and a business of over a million 
dollars; offered a money-back 
guarantee; and had his catalog re- 
ferred to as a “wish book.” 

Even after Sears became fully 
successful, Ward's business was 
equally successful and the two com- 
panies ran a parallel course until 
after World War II, when Ward 
started its downhill slide to the re- 
cent end. 

As a magazine of history, you 
owe it to your readers to set the rec- 
ord straight. 

Joan Baxter 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Hot off the Press 


My dad both operated and repaired 
*Ottmar Mergenthaler's Wonderful 
Machine" [June 1986 issue] as a 
journeyman printer. Sometimes it 
wasn't so wonderful. 

I was at the Wyandotte News in 
Michigan in 1935 one day watching 
him compose. When the lead was 
poured for the slug, something mal- 
functioned and a large gob of lead 
about the size and shape of a lemon 
squirted onto my dad's arm. He 
calmly waited for it to cool, 
brushed it off, and kept on work- 
ing. Later he told me it was not un- 
usual and he had learned not to try 
removing it while it was hot because 
all the skin came off with it. 

He couldn't complain to the re- 
pairman because he was it. 

Richard C. Gilman 
Lakeville, Ohio 


Native Claims 

I have read with interest your ac- 
count of Native Hawaiian Claims 
in your May issue. Has anyone ever 
thought of introducing a bill in 
Congress for paying compensation 
to German-Americans and their 


American-born children for the 
persecution they suffered during 
the 1914-18 hate campaign when 
the U.S. was violating the Neutral- 
ity Act by covertly helping Eng- 
land? 

I can't recall all the beatings I 
took at school because my father 
was German-born. My grandfather 
was labeled an *enemy alien" and 
many other innocent folks suffered 
discrimination and abuse. 

Isn't it time these wrongs were 
righted? 

Carl W. Maiwald 
Thompson Ridge, New York 


Jekyll Island 
Anecdotes 


Being the librarian on this beautiful 
island, I was delighted with the arti- 
cle [June 1986 issue] “Looking 
Back One Hundred Years," by Roy 
Hoopes. You got the facts straight. 


I would like to add the following 
conversation that is incidentally en- 
graved permanently in one of our 
numerous historical markers on the 
island: 

A friend of J.P. Morgan was ad- 
miring Morgan's beautiful, luxuri- 
ous yacht Corsair and asked how 
much it cost. Mr. Morgan turned to 
him and said, *My friend, if you 
have to consider the cost, you have 
no business with a yacht." 

Also, a little known historical 
fact is that the Federal Reserve 
Banking System started in the 
“Poker Room" of the old Million- 
aire Club House. Here's what hap- 
pened: Back in 1912 when [William 
Howard] Taft was president, a fi- 
nancial crisis occurred (as usual) 
in the country so Taft put a bunch 
of millionaires on trains and ships 
and they met in the old Club House 
and formed the Federal Reserve 
Banking System there. The next 
year, 1913, *Income Tax" was 
started. 

C. J. Lynch 
Jekyll Island, Georgia 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
comments from our readers. While we 
endeavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, we 
regret that limited space prevents us 
from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. x 
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Sight & Sound 


Lowell Thomas Remembers: 
The War Years, The Forties 
(Volume 1, 1940-44). (Republic 
Pictures Home Video, VHS or 
Beta, 1986; $39.95). 

The history of the United States 
and the world from the 1920s to the 
1950s is presented through a com- 
pilation of black-and-white Fox 
Movietone News newsreels. Histo- 
rian Lowell Thomas is the host of 
the series, giving additional details 
about events covered in the news- 
reels and the historical perspective 
possible only through the passage 
of time. In this particular volume, 
the newsreels have been carefully 
chosen to show the human drama 
of World War II — particularly mov- 
ing is the footage of the bombing of 
London and Coventry and the civil- 
ians bravely carrying on with their 
lives despite the danger and terrible 
destruction. Speeches by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill are in- 
cluded, as is a plea for noninvolve- 
ment in the war from aviator 
Charles Lindbergh. Whether seeing 
the newsreels for the first time or 
seeing them again for the first time 
in forty years, they provide an in- 
valuable glimpse into the major 
events that shaped the world today. 
These tapes are educational and in- 
formative as well as entertaining. 
The series is divided into decades, 
with two tapes being devoted to 
each decade (the total running time 
for each decade is approximately 
284 minutes.). 


Do You Remember? (The Great 
American Gift Company, 1986; 
$3.00 each). 

This series of audio cassettes chron- 
icles the events of the years 1938 to 
1970. Each thirty-minute tape cov- 
ers one year and presents the details 
that make the time come alive: sam- 
ple topics include minimum wage, 
popular music, fads, sports, fash- 
ions, inventions, and entertainment 
news. The tapes contain many of 
the original sounds and voices of 
each year, such as the announcing 
of the death of FDR (“1945”), an 
excerpt from the “I Love Lucy” tele- 
vision show (“1954”), and an ex- 
cerpt from Martin Luther King's *I 
Have a Dream" speech (“1963”). 
Major historical events are men- 
tioned but are not discussed in de- 


tail, that task being left to text- 
books. The tapes concentrate on 
day-to-day events that are often not 
considered important enough or 
appropriate for standard history 
books: in 1945 the cost of a single 
room at the Waldorf-Astoria was 
$7.00, *Lassie" and *Father Knows 
Best" premier and become smash- 
hit television shows in 1954, and the 
minimum wage in 1963 was $1.15. It 
is perhaps these kinds of compara- 
tive facts that make other times 
seem most real. While the tapes are 
geared for those listeners who lived 
through the era and will remember 
the events mentioned, anyone with 
an interest in or doing research on 
one of these time periods will find 
the information included fascinat- 
ing and valuable. 


The West of the Imagination 
created by Dr. William H. Goetz- 
mann (produced by Public tele- 
vision station KERA, Dallas/Fort 
Worth/Denton, in association with 
Independent Communications 
Associates of Los Angeles and 
London). 

This six-part PBS television series 
airs September 22 at 9:00 P.M. est. 
[Check local listings for air times.] 
Pulitzer-prize-winning historian 
William H. Goetzmann created the 
series and will release a book pub- 
lished by Norton, Inc., under the 
same title at the time the series airs. 
This is public television’s six-part 
story of the American West as seen 
through painters such as George 
Catlin, Karl Bodmer, Alfred Jacob 
Miller, Albert Bierstadt, William 
Henry Jackson, and Frederic Rém- 
ington, as well as moviemakers and 
contemporary Western artists. 
Viewers will be able to see the In- 
dian Wars, the mountain men, the 
cowboys, the westward trekking 
pioneers, the Transcontinental Rail- 
road, and the Gold Rush of 1849, 
as well as more modern westerners 
such as cowboy singers, the Taos 
artists of the 1920s, and today's 
west as it has been shaped by a 
two-hundred-year tradition. The 
series was filmed on location in 
Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, California, New York 
City, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, D.C.,* 
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Eisenhower, 


Mayday: 
Khrushchev and the U-2 Af- 
fair by Michael R. Beschloss 
(Harper & Row, New York, 1986; 
494 pages, illustrated, $19.95). 


Soviet-American relations 
seemed to be improving in the 
spring of 1960 with a planned 
summit in Paris between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, and other major world lead- 
ers, and a scheduled presidential 
trip to Russia. But on May Day 
(May 1, an important Russian 
holiday), just two weeks before 
the summit meeting, the CIA’s 
Francis Gary Powers flew a U-2 
spy plane deep into Russia and 
was downed; he and his plane 
were captured and he was later 
subjected to an elaborate “show” 
trial. However, because the CIA 
had assured Eisenhower that no 
downed American U-2 or its pilot 
would survive, Eisenhower told 
the American public that the spy 
plane was a strayed NASA 
weather plane. This attempted 
cover-up caused the president 
great embarrassment when 
Khrushchev announced that 
Powers was alive. The Paris Sum- 
mit was a disaster, with Khrush- 
chev walking out angrily when 
Eisenhower refused to apologize 
for the incident and punish its 
perpetrators, ending hope of a 
limited nuclear test ban treaty. 
Historian Michael R. Beschloss 
recounts the U-2 affair, examin- 
ing previously unavailable gov- 
ernment documents, private let- 
ters, and interviews with surviv- 
ing principals. He also traces 
the history of the U-2 missions, 
Powers's experience in Russia and 
his subsequent release to a hostile 
America that viewed him as a 
traitor for failing to destroy him- 
self and the downed U-2, and the 
attempted cover-up by the Eisen- 
hower administration that re- 
sulted in a credibility gap from 
which the American government 
has never fully recovered. Says 
Beschloss, *The downing of the 
U-2 was the CIA's first massive 
public failure, the first time many 
Americans discovered that their 
government practiced espionage. 
May 1960 was the first time many 
learned that their leaders did 
not always tell the truth." 


The Young Hemingway by 
Michael Reynolds (Basil Blackwell, 
New York, 1986; 289 pages, illus- 
trated, $19.95). 

Although a plethora of Hemingway 
biographies exist, Hemingway 
scholar Michael Reynolds here con- 
centrates on just three highly for- 
mative years in the famed writer's 
life: 1919-1921. The author draws 
on family records and correspon- 
dence, details from Hemingway’s 
years in Oak Park, Illinois, and the 
writer's own unpublished manu- 
scripts and letters. What emerges is 
a literary biography that recon- 
structs the cultural life of the pre- 
and post-war era whose influence 
would help to forge Hemingway's 
ideas and self-image. Using a 
“flashback/flashforward” tech- 
nique, Reynolds delves into Hem- 
ingway’s family background — his 
depressive and paranoid father, his 
fiercely independent mother, his 
brief military experiences in Italy, 
and his subsequent stay in Chi- 
cago —to illuminate one of Amer- 
ica's most complex modern writers. 
A selection of portraits comple- 
ments the narrative. 


Bold Dragoon: The Life of 
J.E.B. Stuart by Emory M. 
Thomas (Harper & Row, New 
York, 1986; 354 pages, illustrated, 
$22.95). 

James Ewell Brown Stuart 
[1833-64] led the Army of North- 
ern Virginia's cavalry and carved a 
legend for himself long before his 
death at Yellow Tavern in 1864. The 
West Point graduate left the U.S. 
Army to become a Confederate 
officer. Admired by his friends and 
enemies alike, “Jeb” Stuart par- 
ticipated in all of the major East- 
ern battles— Manassas, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 


History Bookshelf 


Gettysburg, and finally, the Spot- 
sylvania Campaign, where he suf- 
fered a fatal wound. This new biog- 
raphy on “one of the patron saints 
of Southern mythology" utilizes 
new primary sources, including 
Stuart's own letters, and traces the 
Virginian's life from his childhood 
to his death one year before Appo- 
mattox. Noted Civil War historian 
Emory M. Thomas says, “[Stuart] 
fashioned heroism from the human 
condition and crammed an incredi- 
ble lot into the thirty-one years that 
he lived . . . [but he] deserves better 
than to be a lifeless symbol, how- 
ever heroic . . . His humanity de- 
serves a hearing — in order to know 
him alive and whole." Thomas uses 
a totally different approach to 
J.E.B. Stuart in this work than pre- 
vious biographers have followed. 
The Civil War hero's life was ro- 
manticized by his contemporaries 
(and to an extent by Stuart himself) 
and embellished upon further by 
biographers and historians: *Noth- 
ing nourishes myth better than the 
demise of a hero at the height of his 
fame," says another modern histo- 
rian. Thomas tears away the myth- 
ology surrounding Stuart, and the 
end result is a very different por- 
trait than Civil War enthusiasts are 
accustomed to viewing. A section 
of portraits and engravings en- 
hances the revealing if controversial 
narrative. 


Time Bomb: Fermi, Heisen- 
berg, and the Race for the 
Atomic Bomb by Malcolm C. 
MacPherson (E.P Dutton, New 
York, 1986; 316 pages, illustrated, 
$18.95). 

The most significant race of this 
century —to unleash the tremen- 
dous energy within the atom — was 
led by two brilliant young physi- 
cists, Enrico Fermi in his adopted 
America, and Werner Heisenberg 
for the Third Reich. Both Nobel- 
Prize-winners with remarkably 
similar backgrounds, the two fierce 
competitors had studied under 
Niels Bohr before beginning their 
parallel research that would lead to 
Fermi's successful self-sustaining 
chain reaction in uranium on De- 
cember 2, 1942, thus assuring 
America a significant lead in the 
completion of the first atomic 
bomb. Former Newsweek corre- 


spondent Malcolm C. MacPherson 
chronicles the lives of these two 
men between 1938 and 1942, fol- 
lowing Fermi on his flight to Amer- 
ica from fascist Italy where his Jew- 
ish wife faced great danger; and 
Heisenberg, a loyal German who 
thought to vindicate true science 
with development of the bomb. 
Fermi won the race, and Heisenberg 
was captured in the final days of 
the war by a special American 
team. MacPherson's narrative is 
powerful and suspenseful, recount- 
ing the desperate scramble for 
atomic power that would decide the 
outcome of the second global war 
of the century and change the 
world for all time. A special section 
of photographs accompanies the 
narrative. 


Houses by Mail: A Guide to 
Houses from Sears, Roebuck 
and Company by Katherine 
Cole Stevenson and H. Ward Jandl 
(The Preservation Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1986; 368 pages, illus- 
trated, $24.95 paperbound). 

For one hundred years Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company's catalogs have 
supplied American families with 
every imaginable household need; 
during more than three decades 
from 1908 to 1940, Sears even sold 
ready-to-assemble homes from spe- 
cial house catalogs. Thousands of 
Sears homes are still occupied, vali- 
dating the manufacturer's claim 
that these houses were of top qual- 
ity. After building a Sears home, a 
family could then furnish it com- 
pletely from the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog, from carpets to appliances 
and bedroom furniture. Houses by 
Mail, published by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, fea- 
tures nearly 450 of these house 
models in more than eight hundred 
illustrations that include detailed 
drawings of the houses, floor 
plans, and interiors. The book is 
divided into fifteen sections by roof 
type and includes information that 
can help homeowners determine 
if they own a Sears house. The 
houses-by-mail history is included 
in an introduction that also con- 
tains excerpts from interviews with 
current Sears homeowners. One 
does not have to own a Sears home 
to find this book fascinatingly nos- 
talgic Americana. x 


U.S. Gov't 1893 
“Columbus” 
Silver Half Dollars 


Just $19.95 in discount rolls — 
America’s first silver commemorative type coin! 


Now you can own America’s first commemorative type coin — Just $19.95 


in discount rolls! 


Sept., 1986, International 

Coins & Currency, Inc., a national 
distributor of numismatic coins, is 
offering for sale original U.S. Gov't 
Mint 1893 Columbus silver half 
dollars — America's first silver 
commemorative type coin. These 
are absolutely genuine U.S. legal 


tender coins — not reproductions. 


Me to commemorate the 
400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America, this vintage 
silver type coin has the historic 
distinction of being the only U.S. 
commemorative coin to honor 
Christopher Columbus. The “Col- 
umbus” bust observe and the Santa 
Maria “flagship” reverse never again 
appeared on any other U.S. coinage. 
As the 500th anniversary of 
America’s discovery approaches, 
this scarce commemorative type 
coin should become increasingly 
sought after. 


A Sleeping Classic 
Struck at our country's oldest 
mint in Philadelphia, these silver 
half dollars were the “keystone” 

issues of America's com- 

memorative silver half dollars — 
the lowest mintage lengthy coin 
series in U.S. history. Significant 


silver melts of the past and the loss 


of many in circulation make these 


coins "sleeping classics" Each “Col- 


umbus" silver half dollar is 31mm 
in diameter, contains 12.5 grams of 
.900 pure silver and each comes 


with a Certificate of Authenticity 
attesting to its fine quality and ge- 
nuine pedigree. 


Just $1995 in discount rolls 


Because of their age, scarcity 
mintage and historical significance, 
you might expect to pay more. But 
while supplies last, they are 
available on a first-come, first- 
served basis for as little as $19.95 
each in discount rolls: (#7705) 

1 coin $28; 2 coins $56; 3 coins 
$84, 5 coins $135 (Save $5); 10-coin 
discount roll $199.50 (Save $80.50). 

There is a limit of 3 rolls per 
customer. Special presentation 
cases for individual coins are also 
available at $2.50 each. Your 10096 
satisfaction is guaranteed or you 
may return your order for a prompt 
no-questions-asked refund within 
15 days (less postage and insurance 
of course). 

To order your coins by credit 
card, call toll-free 1-800-451-4463, 
24 hours a day, every day including 
Sundays. Or, if you prefer, send 
check or money order in full 
amount to: International Coins & 
Currency, Inc., Dept. 053, 11 E. 
State Street, PO. Box 218, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont 05602. Add $2.50 
for 1 coin or $5.00 for more than 1 
coin to cover postage and in- 
surance. ICC’s Numismatic Direc- 
tor is a Life Member of the 
American Numismatic Associa- 
tion. All coins are available for 
prompt delivery. 


© 1986, ICC, Inc. 


American Justice 


It was the largest mass-punishment in U.S. Army history. 
In 1906, without trial or hearing, 167 black soldiers were 
discharged for a crime none may have committed. 


The . 
Brownsville 


Affray | 


by Richard Young 


UGUST 13, 1906: It was just past midnight on a 
An summer night. Fred Combe, the mayor of 
Brownsville, Texas, was falling asleep on his 
back porch. Army Major Charles Penrose, the com- 
manding officer of nearby Fort Brown, was preparing 
for bed. A late birthday party was breaking up at the 
Cowen residence near the fort. Downtown, players anted 
up in a poker game at the Crixell Saloon. It was, from all 
appearances, a typical Sunday night in the sleepy Texas 
border town. i 
. But someone had no intention of letting the town rest. 
A group of armed men — perhaps ten, perhaps as many 
as twenty — had quietly gathered in Cowen Alley, near a 
low fence that separated Fort Brown from the town. 
suddenly the silence was shattered as the men began 
moving rapidly up the alley toward the center of town, 
firing at windows as they ran. As bullets peppered the 
houses, startled residents dropped to the floors next to 
their beds. Downtown, police lieutenant M.Y. Domin- 
guez ran out of a saloon and mounted his horse to inves- 
tigate the disturbance. When he suddenly rode into 
range of the shadowy figures firing weapons, Domin- 
guez wheeled his horse to escape, but he was shot just as 
he made the turn. (His arm would later be amputated.) 
Minutes later the men loosed a volley into the Ruby 
Saloon, killing barkeeper Frank Natus, who was reach- 
ing out to close the alley door. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES SERVICE, CHICAGO 


After the shooting at the saloon, the killers melted 
back into the night, leaving chaos in their wake. Mayor 
Combe ran out of his house to investigate the explosion 
of gunfire and was told that *the Negroes are shooting 
up the town." 

The firing in Brownsville ended after just ten minutes, 
but repercussions from the incident were destined to 
continue for many years afterward. Because of the racial 
implications involved, such eminent leaders as then- 
Secretary of War William Howard Taft, U.S. Senator 
Joseph B. Foraker, black leader Booker T. Washington, 
and President Theodore Roosevelt would become en- 
snared in a mystery that has never really been solved and 
in a controversy that has never fully been laid to rest. 


T HAD ALL STARTED when the government announced 

that the all-white Twenty-sixth Infantry Regiment at 
Fort Brown would be replaced by three companies of the 
all-black Twenty-fifth Infantry Regiment, then stationed 
at Fort Niobara, Nebraska. The black troopers had com- 
piled a long and honorable tradition of service in the 
Indian wars, in the Spanish-American War, and in the 
Philippines. To the citizens of Brownsville, however, the 
service record of the men of the Twenty-fifth meant far 
less than the color of their skin. 

The news of the transfer of the Twenty-fifth to Fort 
Brown was met immediately with angry talk and threats. 
First Sergeant Nelson Huron of the departing Twenty- 
sixth overheard a resident say, ^The people of Browns- 
ville don't want them damned niggers here and they 
won't have them." Victorio Fernandez, one of Browns- 
ville's Mexican police officers, reportedly said, “I want 
to kill a couple of them when they get here." At a rail 
station in San Antonio, a man heard some Brownsville 
residents say they would “shoot over the barracks” of the 
Negro troops to frighten them. 

The black soldiers arrived by rail on Saturday, July 


Recommended additional reading: The Brownsville Raid by 
John D. Weaver (Norton, 1970). 


The black soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry Regiment 
(above) had fought in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War and later in the Philippines, and a 
number of them had been decorated for bravery 

in action. 


28, and marched to Fort Brown past sullen townspeople. 
Situated at the mouth of the Rio Grande near the Gulf 
of Mexico, Brownsville had seen its heyday around the 
time of the Civil War, when it had been one of the 
principal seaports of the Confederacy. The end of the 
war and the coming of the railroad had spelled the end 
for Brownsville as a center of commerce. In 1906, 
Brownsville was a small town awash with racial hatred. 
Some businesses and drinking establishments refused to 
serve the black soldiers. Certain saloons opened up seg- 
regated back rooms for the blacks, Jim-Crow fashion. 

In the most serious of several incidents that took place 
following the arrival of the black soldiers, Privates 
James W. Newton and Frank J. Lipscomb were taking a 
Sunday evening stroll through Brownsville on August 5. 
As they walked down Elizabeth Street they approached a 
group of whites on the sidewalk — among them U.S. cus- 
toms inspector Fred Tate and his wife, who were convers- 
ing with a half-dozen women. Tate later claimed that the 
two black soldiers had continued walking straight down 
the sidewalk, plowing right through the ladies congre- 
gated there. The soldiers claimed that they had stepped 
aside into the street and that Tate had come after them. 
In any case, what followed was not in dispute. Tate 
pulled out a .45-caliber Colt six-shooter and shouted, *I 
will learn you how to get off the sidewalk when you see a 
party of white ladies standing there." He proceeded to 
pistol-whip Newton. 

The soldiers were paid on Saturday, August 11, and 
passed what many in town considered the most peaceful 
soldiers’ payday ever seen in Brownsville. Not one sol- 
dier was arrested, and there were no cases of excessive 
drunkenness. But later that weekend, a Mrs. Lon Evans 
reported that a soldier tried to crawl through a window 
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Blackson recommended that innocent “be made to suffer with 
others more guilty” because of their ‘“‘conspiracy of silence." 


in her home. The next day, the headlines in the Browns- 
ville Daily Herald trumpeted: 


INFAMOUS OUTRAGE 
Negro Soldiers Invaded Private Premises Last Night 
and Tried to Seize a White Lady 


That night, a climate of rumor and hysteria gripped 
Brownsville. Several men from the town were ready to go 
to the fort with weapons to precipitate a fight. Because 
of the excitement, Mayor Combe rode out to talk to 
Major Penrose. The mayor requested that the black sol- 
diers be confined to quarters for the evening because of 
*a great deal of danger in town." 

Major Penrose prudently decided to order his men in, 
setting a curfew of 8:00 p.m. Captain Macklin sent out 
patrols to fetch the men still in town. Sergeant Taliafero, 
one of the soldiers on patrol, later reported that a towns- 
man called out to him, *It is a good thing your C.O. has 
ordered you all in tonight because some of you were 
going to get killed." 

The soldiers spent the remainder of the evening on the 
post, fishing in a lagoon, talking on the barracks 
porches, and playing cards and billiards in the dayroom. 
The moon was down when “Taps” sounded at 11:00 
P.M., and all was quiet. 


T MIDNIGHT, Major Penrose heard two shots that he 
thought were pistol shots, then six or seven reports 
that he knew were from high-powered rifles. The attack 
had begun—and confusion reigned. Ambrose Little- 
field, who was at the corner of Cowen Alley and Thir- 
teenth Street, saw the raiders standing under a street- 
lamp on the corner of Washington and Thirteenth. He 
later identified them as black soldiers. However, George 
Thomas Porter, who lived at Thirteenth and Washing- 
ton, looked out of his window and did not see anyone 
turn out of Thirteenth, nor did he see anyone under the 
streetlamp. 

Police Lieutenant Dominguez said that from his van- 
tage point at Washington and Fourteenth he looked 
toward Cowen Alley and saw eight men cross Fourteenth 
in the dark. Another policeman, Officer Padron, said he 
met Dominguez in a different place at that time. 

Paulino Preciado, who was drinking in the Ruby Sa- 
loon when the shots killed the barman, said that he saw 
soldiers in the alley. But he later recanted, saying that “I 
could not see anybody in the alley, as it was dark out 
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President Theodore Roosevelt approved the dismissal 
without honor of 167 black soldiers from the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, although no evidence existed to 
specifically convict any individuals in the group for 
the Brownsville killing, and no conspiracy by the men 
was proven. 
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“The secretive nature of the race, where crimes charged to 


members of their color are made, is well known. 


there, and I was in the light." 

At Fort Brown, according to the testimony of Captain 
Macklin, the chain of sentinels stationed along the wall 
were unable to see men just ten to fifteen feet away in the 
dark because “everything was a blank." Major Penrose 
assumed that someone was firing on the fort and 
ordered his men into emergency formation. 

According to the noncommissioned officers, all the 
men were in formation and accounted for— while the 
firing could still be heard in town. Later that night, 
Penrose sent a patrol to town under the command of 
Captain Samuel Lyon. Lyon reported back, to the sur- 
prise of Penrose, that the townspeople thought the sol- 
diers had done the firing. The next morning, Penrose 
ordered a check of the weapons and ammunition. All 
rifles were clean and all ammunition accounted for. 


N AUGUST 13, that same Monday morning, the town 

began an investigation. The major himself retraced 
the line of attack and found fifty to sixty expended 
Army shells along the way. He appointed an investigat- 
ing committee composed of leading citizens of the town. 
They heard the testimony of twenty-two witnesses, eight 
of whom implicated black soldiers as the raiders. Five of 
those witnesses said they actually saw blacks; three 
others said they recognized that the men were black 
from the sound of their voices. The tenor of the investi- 
gation can be surmised from one typical question: 
Q. *We know that this outrage was committed by Negro 
soldiers. We want any information that will lead to a 
discovery of who did it." 

On August 15, after two days of investigation, the 
citizens’ committee sent a telegraph message to President 
Theodore Roosevelt in Washington, in which they in- 
formed him that the town was terrorized and under con- 
stant alarm. They asked *to have the troops at once 
removed and replaced by white soldiers." The War De- 
partment complied, sending the Twenty-fifth Infantry 
from Fort Brown to Fort Reno, Oklahoma. 

Meanwhile, Texas authorities were conducting their 
own investigation: on August 23, warrants were issued 
for the arrest of twelve members of the black battalion 
for murder and conspiracy to commit murder. The 
twelve were selected by Texas Rangers after questioning. 
Although the investigation uncovered no solid allega- 
tions against the twelve and no witnesses could conclu- 
sively put them at the scene of the crime, they were 
removed to Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio. 


To Secretary of War William H. Taft fell the onerous 
task of carrying out the punishment approved by 
Roosevelt. The process of dismissing the men of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry was subsequently completed with- 
out benefit of either hearing or trial. 
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Thirteen of the dismissed soldiers had been decorated for 
bravery. Six were Medal of Honor recipients. 


Army General William S. McCaskey, Commanding 
General of the Department of Texas, said that the *man- 
ner by which their names were procured is a mystery. As 
far as is known there is no evidence that the majority of 
them were in any way directly connected with the affair.” 

The Army's investigation of the incident hit a brick 
wall. President Roosevelt sent Major August P. Black- 
son, Inspector General of the Southwest Division, to 
check into the matter. Blackson reported that the in- 
volvement of the men of the Twenty-fifth *cannot be 
doubted" but that the men of the battalion would not 
testify against their comrades. 

Blackson contended that those who refused to 
“peach” or “squeal” on their comrades should “be made 
to suffer with the others more guilty, as far as the law 
will permit” because of their “conspiracy of silence.” He 
recommended that “all of the enlisted men of the three 
companies present on the night of August 13 be dis- 
charged from service and be debarred from reenlist- 
ment.” It appears that almost no one involved in the 
official Army investigation seriously addressed the no- 
tion that the men might actually be innocent and that 
they were saying nothing because they had nothing to 
say. 

President Roosevelt ordered General Ernest A. 
Garlington to get information from the twelve soldiers 
incarcerated at Fort Sam Houston and from the rest of m 
the men of the Twenty-fifth at Fort Reno. Garlington | dx 
reported that each man *assumed a wooden, stolid look 
[and] denied any knowledge of the affair," which con- 
firmed his belief that “the secretive nature of the race, 
where crimes charged to members of their color are 
made, is well known." Garlington wrote that he knew 
that many men without direct knowledge would suffer, 
but that they had stood together during the investigation 
and so should “stand together when the penalty falls.” 

On November 5, Roosevelt instructed Secretary of 
War William H. Taft to carry out the recommendation. 

Taft waited until after the November 9 congressional 
elections, then began discharge proceedings against all 
of the men of the three companies. The process was 
completed within ten days — without a court-martial or a 
hearing. Many of the men wept as they turned in their 
weapons and equipment. In all, 167 men, including 
many who had served with honor on the frontier, in 
Cuba, and in the Philippines were released, making this 
the largest mass punishment in U.S. Army history. One 
of the discharged men was a twenty-six-year veteran, 


Black leader Booker T. Washington lost credibility 

with other blacks as a result of the Brownsville incident 
when he failed to speak out in defense of the soldiers 
and was perceived as supporting President Roosevelt's 
dismissal action. 
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**We in government have a duty to demonstrate that we can 
admit an error and can correct a terrible wrong." 


and thirteen of the soldiers had been decorated for brav- 
ery in the Spanish-American War. Six men were Medal 
of Honor recipients. 


HE PRO-ROOSEVELT Outlook editorialized that there 

was “no doubt" that some of the soldiers of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment were guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and that the president's decision had been *both 
wise and just, notwithstanding the fact that some who 
are innocent suffer with the guilty." The Outlook con- 
cluded that there was *no reason whatever for regarding 
this action as having any relation to the race issue." 

But blacks throughout the land saw it differently. 
Many felt betrayed by Roosevelt, whom they had per- 
ceived to be a friend of the black people. He was, after 
all, the leader of the party of Lincoln — and most black 
people still voted for the Republicans in 1906. Beyond 
that, during the Spanish-American War Roosevelt had 
fought with black troopers on his flank, and they had 
rescued him on more than one occasion. He had always 
spoken highly of their courage and ability as soldiers, 
which made it particularly galling when he contended 
that this case should convince black people not to “band 
together to shelter their own criminals." 

Debate in the black community grew so heated that 
the nation's foremost black leader, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, urged his people to tone down their attacks on the 
president. Because Washington had never spoken in de- 
fense of the soldiers, his stand was perceived to be justi- 
fication of Roosevelt's action at the expense of the 
Negro movement. Other black leaders, most notably 
W.E.B. DuBois, were quick to capitalize on the issue— 
and they gained power in their community as Washing- 
ton fell from favor. 

The Constitutional League (a civil rights organization 
and precursor to the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People) lodged an official protest 
over the dismissal of the black soldiers on December 10, 
1906. More importantly, the U.S. Senate began its own 
investigation. The hearings lasted from February 4 
through June 14, 1907, and were resumed on November 
18, 1907, and continued through March 10, 1908. 

The Senate listened to the testimony of more than one 
hundred and sixty witnesses. The Majority Report con- 
cluded that the shooting had been done by some eight to 
twenty soldiers, who were never identified. The guns 


Senator Joseph B. Foraker of Ohio was one of a 
small number of congressmen who defended the dis- 
missed infantrymen, citing their decorations for 
bravery and years of loyal service, pointing out that 
even if some were to be found guilty all should not 

be punished, and condemning much of the testimony 
as contradictory and unreliable. 
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‘They had no right to eliminate me without trying me and 
finding me guilty, but they did...’ 


Finally exonerated after nearly sixty-seven years, 
Dorsey Willis (right), sole survivor of the 167 black 
infantrymen dismissed following the Brownsville 
incident, receives an honorable discharge certificate and 
American flag from Lieutenant Colonel William 
Baker (left) on February 11, 1973. After his dismissal 
from the Army, Willis had spent sixty years shining 
Shoes in a Minneapolis, Minnesota, barber shop— one 
of the few steady jobs a man in his circumstances 
could find. 


used had been 1903 Springfield rifles, according to the 
report, and the ammunition had been government issue. 
Of the witnesses, fifteen said they saw the attackers clad 
in soldiers’ uniforms. 

During the hearings the black soldiers acquired a 
powerful champion, Senator Joseph B. Foraker of Ohio, 
a politician from within Roosevelt’s own Republican 
party and a long-time foe of the president. Senator Fora- 
ker and three other senators wrote the minority opinion. 
They pointed out that there had been no indictments, 
despite the administration's desperate measures to secure 
them. This was no small matter, as the New York Eve- 
ning Post pointed out in an editorial: *When a Texas 
grand jury cannot find an indictment against a hated 
‘nigger’ it looks as if the President of the United States 
had a pretty poor case when he discharged those men." 

The dissenters also wrote that if anyone had a motive 
to shoot up the town of Brownsville, it was the white 
gambling-house owners, not the black soldiers. Their 
reason was financial: the houses were segregated, and 
the owners were losing most of the revenue they would 
have been taking in if Fort Brown had been manned by 
white soldiers. It was the contention of Foraker and the 
other dissenters that the owners had probably staged the 
incident in order to effect the removal of the black 
troops. 

Foraker and the others charged that the black soldiers 
had been punished without access to their right to a fair 
public trial. They further stated that the soldiers had 
been loyal for years and that even if some were guilty, all 
should not have been discharged. Furthermore, no con- 
spiracy had been proven, and much of the testimony had 
been contradictory and unreliable. 


T NEW INVESTIGATIONS brought prior assump- 
tions into question and raised new questions that 
would never be satisfactorily answered. An editorial in 
the March 19, 1908, Independent stated: “The investiga- 
tion by the Senate leaves it somewhat doubtful whether 
the shooting was actually done by the soldiers.” 

Many of the witnesses claimed to have identified the 
attackers as black soldiers from a distance of thirty to 
one hundred feet, but in a firing conducted at night by 
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the Army under conditions similar to those of the night 
of August 13, witnesses as close as fifty feet could see 
only the flash of weapons and nothing of the person 
firing. At a distance of just two paces on such a night, it 
was not possible to distinguish the race of men standing 
quietly in a line. 

The forty Government-Issue shells found immedi- 
ately outside the fort wall had been piled neatly in a 
circle approximately ten inches in diameter. Because a 
Springfield rifle ejects expended cartridges a distance of 
ten feet, it would have been necessary for the men firing 
the rifles to find and retrieve the spent shells in the dark 
and neatly pile them, an action that would have been not 
only bizarre but nearly impossible on a moonless night. 
The piles of cartridges suggest that they were left there 
as “evidence” — scattered by someone who wanted to 
make it look as if the soldiers had fired them. 

According to the dissenters, the rounds Aad been fired 
by the men of the Twenty-fifth — but on the range at Fort 
Niobara, sometime prior to their transfer to Fort Brown. 
A microscopic study conducted at the Springfield 
Armory proved that all of the expended cartridges had 


“None of us said anything because we didn't have anything 
to say. It was a frame-up through and through." 


been fired by the same four rifles, all of which belonged 
to members of Company B. In the check of weapons 
ordered by Major Penrose on Monday morning, three of 
the four rifles were found to be clean and covered with 
cosmoline, a thick lubricant that would have rendered it 
nearly impossible to fire them. It is possible that these 
three rifles could have been fired and then cleaned and 


oiled during the night, but it is almost certain that the. 


fourth rifle was not fired on the night of August 13. It 
was found buried deep in a footlocker in the locked 
supply room. In order to retrieve the weapon, the inves- 
tigators had to remove bunks and baggage that had been 
piled on the locker after the move from Fort Niobara. 

The dissenters theorized that the empty shells were 
policed up at Fort Niobara and put into boxes, and then 
were transported along with other equipment to Fort 
Brown. The boxes containing the empty shells were left 
unguarded on the porches of the barracks there. It 
would have been easy for a civilian who worked on post 
to pocket these rounds without anyone noticing. 

The live military rounds fired into the houses could be 
explained by the fact that the departing Twenty-sixth 


Infantry had often bartered with civilians, trading am- 
munition for whiskey and other items. The Twenty-sixth 
had also left a great deal of used equipment, including 
old uniforms, in the barracks when they left camp. Scav- 
engers from town were frequent visitors to the post in 
the time between the departure of the Twenty-sixth and 
the arrival of the Twenty-fifth. It was not uncommon to 
see townspeople wearing articles of military clothing, 
and it certainly would not have been difficult to put 
together *uniforms" for the raiders. 

All of these possible contradictions to the official ver- 
sion of the incident came to light after the men had been 
discharged. The mystery was never solved. No one was 
ever tried for the murder of Frank Natus. But the 
Roosevelt administration remained adamant in insisting 
that it had followed the right course in dismissing the 
men, and neither Theodore Roosevelt nor his successor, 
William Howard Taft, wanted anything to do with 
reopening the investigation. 

An Army Court of Inquiry did convene to hear evi- 
dence on the issue of reinstatement of the 167 men, but 
the hearings were not public. On May 4, 1909, for rea- 
sons never disclosed, the Court of Inquiry reinstated 
fourteen of the soldiers to full honors and rank. The 
other 153 accused men remained pariahs, discharged 
without honor or chance of redemption. They had never 
been convicted of a crime, nor was any evidence pro- 
duced against them — yet they remained outcasts. 


IXTY-SIX YEARS after the Brownsville incident, in 

1972, U.S. Representative Augustus Hawkins ini- 
tiated legislation to restore honor to the men of the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
backed the motion in the Senate, saying, “We in govern- 
ment have a duty to demonstrate that we can admit an 
error and can correct a terrible wrong." Eventually, Sec- 
retary of the Army Robert F. Kroehlke issued an execu- 
tive order that gave the 153 men honorable discharges, 
albeit without back pay or allowances. Congress in turn 
authorized a twenty-five-thousand-dollar pension for 
any of the discharged men still living and ten thousand 
dollars to any surviving spouse. 

Only one of the men, eighty-six-year-old Dorsey Wil- 
lis, lived to collect the money. Willis claimed that the 
dishonorable discharge had ruined his life, saying, “To 
take a person's rights from them is bad, you know. They 
had no right to eliminate me without trying me and 
finding me guilty, but they did . . . None of us said 
anything because we didn't have anything to say. It was a 
frame-up through and through.” x 
Richard Young is a teacher at the Pierce School in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. He is the recent author of two chapters in 


Above and Beyond, the Boston Publishing Company's history 
the Medal of Honor. 
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Battles Lost & Won 


In one of WWIP's strangest twists of fate, the USS Stewart 
fought under the flags of both America and Japan. 


GHOST SHIP 


OF THE PACIFIC FLEET 


by Robert J. Hanks 


N OCTOBER 15, 1945, one of the Second World 
O: more baffling mysteries was finally 
solved. Throughout that conflict’s Pacific cam- 

paigns, U.S. submarine commanders and aviators had 
periodically reported sighting, deep within Japanese 
waters, a destroyer-type ship exhibiting unmistakable 
U.S. characteristics. Yet, a tripod mast and trunking of 
the forward two stacks had distinguished her as Japa- 
nese. So did her Rising Sun flag. Attacked and dam- 
aged—but not sunk—at Mopko, Korea, on April 28, 
1945, the amorphous naval phantom continued to in- 
trigue American intelligence analysts. Not until the war 
ended would this perplexing contradiction be explained. 
Finally, on that mid-October day in 1945, an Ameri- 
can prize crew entered Hiro Bay near Kure, Japan. In the 
harbor, among a collection of rusting hulks, they discov- 
ered an odd-looking, nameless Japanese patrol vessel, 
“No. 102.” Close examination revealed her secret: 
twenty-nine years earlier, when it had become probable 
that the United States would be drawn into the First 
World War, Congress had authorized construction of 
242 destroyers. The ghost ship at Kure was one of them. 


OMMISSIONED as the U.S.S. Stewart [DD-224] on 
September 15, 1920, the “four piper” destroyer, so- 
called because of the four tall smokestacks that distin- 
guished ships of her class, spent less than two years in 
U.S. waters before being ordered to the Philippines and 
service with the U.S. Asiatic Fleet. She would not return 
home for almost twenty-four years. 
For eighteen of those years, the Stewart served in a 
variety of peacetime roles in Chinese waters. Service 
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there included transporting Marines to trouble spots 
during antiforeign disturbances; routine gunboat patrols 
on the Yangtse River and along the China coast; and 
protection of American nationals and shipping during 
uprisings by Chinese Communists and during the early 
stages of Japan’s war against China. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War in 
Europe, the now-elderly Stewart headed south from 
Chinese waters for patrol duties in the Philippines. As 
war with Japan loomed, Admiral Thomas C. Hart, com- 
mander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet, deployed his small 
force to defensive positions. When Japanese carrier 
forces attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941 — 
December 8, east longitude date—the Stewart, with 
other American and Dutch warships, was anchored in 
Tarakan Roads, Borneo. 

The Stewart’s skipper at this time was Lieutenant 
Commander Harold Page Smith—one of the Navy’s 
bright young “comers.” Smith would ultimately reach 
the highest echelons of the Navy, retiring in 1965 wear- 
ing the four stars of a full admiral. 

As an onrushing Japanese juggernaut drove relent- 
lessly southward in the Far East, the Stewart escorted 
various U.S. ships fleeing to Australia and the Dutch 
East Indies. These duties ended on January 30, 1942, 
when she joined the venerable cruiser U.S.S. Marble- 
head at Bunda Roads off Surabaya, Java. 

As Japan continued to press southward, the Asiatic 
Fleet retreated befcre it, fighting a rear-guard action its 


Recommended additional reading: The Lonely Ships by Edwin 
P. Hoyt (David McKey, 1977). 
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U.S. Navy personnel take charge of Japanese patrol 
vessel No. 10 near Kobe, Japan, in October 1945. 
Trunked forward stacks and tripod masts are of Japanese 
origin, but the rest of the ship is American — the 
ex-U.S.S. Stewart (DD-224). 


officers hoped would buy time enabling remnants of the 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor to come to their relief. But 
it was a vain hope. The diminutive “Tommy” Hart would 
be able to count only on his heavy cruiser Houston, light 
cruisers Boise and Marblehead, thirteen World-War-I- 
vintage destroyers, and twenty-nine mostly obsolete sub- 
marines. An admixture of minor ships plus thirty elderly 
PBY seaplanes completed his “fleet.” Hart had no air- 
craft carriers—nor were there any in the region, except 
for those of the Japanese. The PBYs — described as “fly- 
ing, climbing, and diving at eighty knots"— were no 
match for the modern aircraft accompanying Tokyo's 
surging forces. 

After devastating Japanese raids throughout the Phil- 
ippines, including destruction of the U.S. Naval Base at 


Cavite near Manila, Hart withdrew to a new defensive 
line. The Malay Barrier ran from Singapore through the 
Dutch East Indies, and thence to New Guinea and the 
approaches to New Zealand and Australia. As the top 
Allied sea commander in the area, Admiral Hart had 
only his limited naval forces, augmented by scratch ele- 
ments from Great Britain, Australia, and the Nether- 
lands.to defend the region. Regrettably, these ships from 
four nations had never worked together, nor did they 
possess any common tactical or communications publi- 
cations. Indeed, they did not even have joint signal or 
recognition books. 

The Allied naval organization was hastily fashioned 
to defend the Malay Barrier. The British were responsi- 
ble for the western sector, the Dutch for the center, and 
the Americans for the eastern region from Timor to New 
Guinea. From the outset the command suffered severe 
problems of coordination, communication, and disper- 
sal; its units and headquarters were continually scattered 
all over Southeast Asia. Moreover, language difficul- 
ties — Dutch versus English — plagued operations. 
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A S THE YEAR 1942 dawned, Tokyo's seemingly invin- 
cible forces threatened to overrun all of the Far 
East from Japan to Australia, as well as the eastern 
Indian Ocean. As the senior Allied naval commander in 
the region, Admiral Hart's daunting task was to halt the 
rampaging Japanese naval forces or, at least, slow their 
advance. The U.S.S. Stewart, flagship of Destroyer Divi- 
sion 58, would be a leader in this suicidal effort. 

In early February, Hart heard that a large Japanese 
force was about to land somewhere along Macassar 
Strait between Borneo and the Celebes. After a hasty 
conference, he directed Dutch Rear Admiral Karel Door- 
man, whom he had selected as commander of a com- 
bined American-Dutch naval force, to proceed to sea 
and attack the Japanese. 

Aboard the cruiser De Ruyter, Doorman led his fleet 
out of Bunda Roads at midnight on February 3-4, 1942. 
On paper, the Allied and Japanese forces were roughly 
comparable, but because of coordination problems 
Doorman had no air support. The Japanese did. 

Early on February 4, waves of Japanese bombers 
swept over the Java Sea, and the campaign for the Malay 
Barrier began. Almost immediately the Marblehead was 
severely damaged and forced to leave the formation, and 
the Stewart was assigned to escort her to the Javanese 
port of Tjilatjap for repairs. With the heavy cruiser 
U.S.S. Houston also severely damaged (a bomb wrecked 
her after turret, killing or wounding almost one hundred 
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The U.S.S. Stewart anchors off the Olongapo, Subic 
Bay, in Philippine waters during her long service in 
the US. Asiatic Fleet prior to World War II. 


crewmen) Doorman elected to retire. 

From Tjilatjap, the Stewart rejoined Doorman at sea 
on February 14 to oppose another Japanese force, this 
one north of Sumatra. Again, Japanese control of the 
air proved decisive. On the fifteenth, the Stewart sur- 
vived myriad air attacks without damage, but Doorman, 
convinced that further advance would be foolhardy, re- 
tired once more. He sent the Stewart and other ships of 
Destroyer Division 58 into Ratai Bay, Sumatra, to refuel. 

On February 18, Doorman learned that yet another 
invasion force was at sea, probably en route to Bali. As 
usual, his ships were widely scattered. With time short, 
he decided to attempt to attack the enemy force while it 
was disembarking troops and in three separate waves 
several hours apart. Unfortunately this division of ef- 
fort —a basic violation of one of the principles of war— 
plus the fact that the battle was fought on a dark and 
misty night, practically insured that it would degenerate 
into a confusing melee. 

The Stewart, with Commander T.H. Binford, com- 
mander of Destroyer Division 58 aboard, led three sister 
"four pipers"— Parrot, John D. Edwards, and Pills- 
bury—out of Ratai Bay and began a high-speed run 
toward the east along the southern coast of Java. Then, 
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after rendezvousing with the Dutch cruiser Tromp, the 
destroyers headed for Badoeng Strait. 

At about 1:30 a.m. on February 20, steaming at 
twenty-five knots, the formation rounded the southern 
tip of Bali and turned north into the Strait. Unable to 
raise Doorman by radio, Binford had no information on 
the results of the earlier attack nor of what he would 
encounter in Sanur Roads, the anticipated landing site. 

As the destroyers, followed by the Tromp, raced on- 
ward through the moonless night, Binford and Smith 
found themselves placed at a further disadvantage by a 
low-hanging mist that hugged the Balinese shoreline: it 
would help to conceal enemy warships while the Allied 
ships would be silhouetted against a clear, starlit sky. To 
their further detriment, they were unaware that the 
Japanese invasion force had in fact already landed its 
troops and that most of the enemy ships had retired to 
the north. Only the damaged transport Sasago Maru 
and escorting destroyers, I.J.N.S. Asashio and I.J.N.S. 
Oshio remained in the area. 

Commissioned in 1937, the two Japanese warships 
were not only more than fifteen years younger than their 
approaching American attackers, but, individually, far 
more powerful. The former’s guns outranged and car- 
ried a greater punch than did those of the U.S. ships, 
and the Japanese boasted the famed “Long Lance" tor- 
pedo. With a range roughly six times that of its Ameri- 
can counterpart and containing half-again the explosive 


Showing the hermaphrodite profile that made her 

an enigma to U.S. intelligence experts, the ex-Stewart, 
ex-P-10, prepares to return to American waters fol- 
lowing her recovery in October 1945. 


power, the Japanese torpedoes had the additional advan- 
tage of being reliable, while many U.S. ones consistently 
failed to explode. 

Nearing Sanur Roads, Binford and Smith spotted a 
plethora of green flares ahead on the horizon. Binford 
did not know if they were recognition signals, or, if they 
were, whether they came from friend or foe. But since 
Doorman’s plan had called for his own group to attack 
and then clear the Strait before the second force arrived, 
Binford correctly surmised that any ships encountered 
would be Japanese, and he realized that the first blow 
struck could be a decisive one. Accordingly, he ordered 
torpedoes fired in the direction of the flares. Fifteen fish 
left Stewart, Parrott, and Pillsbury. All missed their tar- 
gets, possibly because they were defective or, having 
been set for transports, perhaps they simply ran under- 
neath the shallower-hulled Japanese destroyers. 

Alerted by the torpedoes or by superior Japanese opti- 
cal equipment and the excellent night-vision training of 
their crews, the Asashio and Oshio promptly moved to 
meet the threat. Hours earlier, the Japanese destroyers 
had fended off Doorman’s two cruisers and three es- 

Continued on page 46 
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Edwin Booth: 


Pages from an American Album 


Prince of Tragedy 


by Brian McGinty 


ce DOGGED the steps of Edwin Booth. The 
great actor was haunted in his youth by the looming 
shadow of his father, Junius Brutus Booth, a brilliant 
but erratic actor who was noted as much for his frequent 
and violent bouts of drunkenness as for his inspired 
performances of Shakespeare. Edwin was only nineteen 
years old when Junius Brutus’s death left him stranded 
in California, nearly three thousand miles from his fam- 
ily home in Maryland, and obliged to earn his living in 
the only way he knew how, as an actor. Edwin’s first 
wife, Mary Devlin, died only two years after their mar- 
riage, and his second wife, Mary McVicker, ended her 
years in insanity. The actor suffered through a humiliat- 
ing bankruptcy and a costly theater fire that destroyed 
his professional wardrobe and sets and devastated his 
valuable collection of theatrical portraits. But the most 
painful of all the tragedies that marked Edwin Booth’s 
life was the assassination of President Abraham Lincoln 
by the actor’s own younger, half-mad brother, John 
Wilkes Booth. Edwin was a Union supporter who, like 
millions of his fellow countrymen, regarded Lincoln’s 
death as a national calamity. But, for him, the tragedy 
was also bitterly and intensely personal. “Where is my 
honor now?” he asked, repeating a line from one of his 
favorite plays: “Mountains of shame are piled upon me.” 

Though he was not yet thirty-two years of age in 1865, 
Edwin Booth had already been acclaimed as America’s 
greatest dramatic actor — a performer of skill, versatility, 
and extraordinary sensitivity. But when he learned of his 
brother's crime, he vowed he would retire from public 
life. For more than eight months Booth brooded in quiet 
obsc'sity and, when the grim necessity of making a 
living at last forced him back to the stage, he faced his 
audience with more than a little trepidation. How would 
he be received? How would audiences respond to the 
brother of one of history's most reviled villains? When 
Booth stepped before the footlights of New York's 
Winter Garden in January 1866, he quickly learned that 
he had no cause for concern. His acting was as sure 


Recommended additional reading: Darling of Misfortune: 
Edwin Booth by Richard Lockridge (Ayer, 1932). 
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and commanding — and his audience's approval as warm 
and enthusiastic — as ever before. “Edwin Booth is an 
honor to the stage he adorns," one theatre critic pro- 
claimed, *and a source of unmixed pride to the Ameri- 
can people." 

Booth's dramatic prowess had not been gained easily. 
His English-born father had given him his earliest in- 
struction in drama, but it was as a traveling player in the 
theaters of frontier California that he served his appren- 
ticeship. For four years he trod the boards in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, and the boisterous gold towns of 
California's Mother Lode. He played in comedies and 
tragedies, in dramas and revues. He orated, he de- 
claimed, he emoted, and, on occasion, he even sang. 
Years later, Booth was to attribute much of his success to 
the diversity of his early experiences. *[M]ost of my 
labor was in the field of comedy,” he said, * ‘— walking 
gentlemen,’ burlesque, and low comedy parts — the while 
my soul was yearning for high tragedy. I did my best 
with all that I was cast for, however, and the unpleasant 
experience did me a world of good." 

When Booth returned to the East in 1856 it was as an 
accomplished actor, sure of his ability to command the 
respect and stir the emotions of even the most demand- 
ing theatergoers. He made a specialty of the great 
Shakespearean roles —Iago in Othello, Shylock in The 
Merchant of Venice, Benedick in Much Ado About 
Nothing, and the title roles in Macbeth, King Lear, and 
Hamlet. During the season of 1864-65 in New York, 
Booth appeared with his brothers, Junius Brutus, Jr., 
and John Wilkes, in Julius Caesar, then followed that 
performance with a record-breaking one-hundred-night 
run of Hamlet. Hamlet closed just three weeks before 
Edwin Booth learned the awful circumstances of Lin- 
coln’s death. “All my life I have thought of dreadful 
things that might happen to me,” he recalled years later. 
*[ believed there was no horror that I had not imagined, 
but I never dreamed of such a dreadful thing as that.” 

Nor could Booth have dreamed that, one day toward 
the end of the Civil War, he would be in the position of 
saving the life of a traveler in a crowded train station. It 
was early in 1865 — perhaps a month or two before Abra- 


ham Lincoln's death. Booth was in Jersey City, New 
Jersey, waiting for a late night train to Philadelphia 
when he saw a tall young man, pressed by the surging 
crowd, lose his footing and begin to fall into the space 
between the station platform and a moving train. In- 
stantly the horror-stricken actor dropped his valise and 
seized the trapped man by his collar, pulling him to 
safety. The young man recognized his rescuer from his 
pictures. *That was a narrow escape, Mr. Booth," he 
said. The actor would, in years to come, take great com- 
fort in the knowledge that the person whose life he had 
saved was none other than Robert Todd Lincoln, eldest 
son of the president his brother would later martyr. 

The man drama critics called the *Prince of Players" 
remained active in the theater until 1891. When he was 
not acting, he was producing plays, managing theatrical 
companies (at one time he owned and managed theaters 
in both New York and Philadelphia), and directing. But 
he never lost his innate sense of tragedy, nor his convic- 
tion that men's lives are enriched, even ennobled, by 
their misfortunes and by the ways in which they respond 
to those misfortunes. 

And though he continued to enjoy both critical ac- 
claim and success, Booth never escaped from his haunt- 
ing memories. *Those who know him," observed one of 
the actor’s contemporaries, “are aware that he has great 
tenderness of heart, and abundant playful humor; that 
his mind is one of extraordinary liveliness, and that he 
sympathizes keenly and cordially with the joys and sor- 
rows of others; yet that the whole man seems saturated 
with sadness, isolated from companionship, lonely, and 
alone." "e 

Edwin Booth was five months short of his sixtieth 
birthday when, on June 7, 1893, he died at the Player's 
Club in New York. “All my life,” he wrote a few years 
earlier, “has been passed on picket duty, as it were. I have 
been on guard, on the lookout for disasters — for which, 
when they come, I am prepared." Characteristically, 
when the final disaster came, Edwin Booth was ready. x 


Brian McGinty is a California attorney and writer and a 
frequent contributor to American History Illustrated. 


Voices from the Past 


A first-person account of privation, endurance, and courage 
on the California Trail. 


A girl with the 
Donner Partv 


by Virginia Reed Murphy 


Of all the pioneer treks over the Oregon and California trails, none was more tragically ill-fated than that 
of the Donner Party of 1846-47. Trapped en route to California by snow in the Sierra Nevada, nearly half 
of the eighty-nine-member emigrant party perished. One of the survivors was twelve-year-old Virginia Reed, 
who, more than forty years later, wrote the following account of the journey (published in Century Magazine 
in 1891). In Part I of her narrative, the author described how the travelers, attempting an untried shortcut 
south of Salt Lake, were delayed some three weeks by nearly impassable terrain. Subsequently the Reeds — 
including James and Margaret Reed, Virginia, a younger sister, and two younger brothers— were forced to 
abandon one of their wagons and most of their possessions in the desert of the Great Basin. Then, as the 
Donner Party approached the Sierra, supplies began to run out. 
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Part II of Two Parts 


cacy of feeling for both the dead and the living 

would induce me to pass over in silence, but which a 
correct and lucid chronicle of subsequent events of his- 
torical importance will not suffer to be omitted. On the 
fifth day of October, 1846, at Gravelly Ford on the Hum- 
boldt River, a tragedy was enacted which affected the 
subsequent lives and fortunes of more than one member 
of our company. At this point in our journey we were 
compelled to double our teams in order to ascend a 
steep, sandy hill. Milton Elliot, who was driving our 
wagon, and John Snyder, who was driving one of Mr. 
Graves's, became involved in a quarrel over the manage- 
ment of their oxen. Snyder was beating his cattle over 
the head with the butt end of his whip, when my father, 
returning on horseback from a hunting trip, arrived 
and, appreciating the great importance of saving the 
remainder of the oxen, remonstrated with Snyder, telling 
him that they were our main dependence and at the same 
time offering the assistance of our team. 

Snyder, having taken offense at something Elliott had 
said, declared that his team could pull up alone, and 
kept on using abusive language. Father tried to quiet the 
enraged man. Hard words followed. Then my father 
said: “We can settle this, John, when we get up the hill.” 
“No,” replied Snyder with an oath, “we will settle it 
now," and springing upon the tongue of a wagon, he 
struck my father a violent blow over the head with his 
heavy whip-stock. 

One blow followed another. Father was stunned for a 
moment and blinded by the blood streaming from the 
gashes in his head. Another blow was descending when 
my mother ran in between the men. Father saw the up- 
lifted whip, but had only time to cry: *John, John," 
when down came the stroke upon mother. 

Quick as a thought my father's hunting knife was out 
and Snyder fell, fatally wounded. He was caught in the 
arms of W.C. Graves, carried up the hillside, and laid 
upon the ground. My father regretted the act, and dash- 


I NOW COME to that part of my narrative which deli- 


ing the blood from his eyes went quickly to the assis- ` 


tance of the dying man. I can see him now, as he knelt 
over Snyder, trying to stanch the wound, while the blood 
from the gashes in his own head, trickling down his face, 
mingled with that of the dying man. In a few moments 
Snyder expired. Camp was pitched immediately, our 
wagon being some distance from the others. 

My father, anxious to do what he could for the dead, 
offered the boards of our wagon, from which to make a 
coffin. Then, coming to me, he said: “Daughter, do you 
think you can dress these wounds in my head? Your 
mother is not able, and they must be attended to." I 
answered by saying: “Yes, if you will tell me what to do." 

I brought a basin of water and sponge, and we went 
into the wagon so that we might not be disturbed. When 
my work was at last finished, I burst out crying. Papa 
clasped me in his arms, saying: *I should not have asked 
so much of you," and talked to me until I controlled my 
feelings, so that we could go to the tent where mama was 
lying. 


We then learned that trouble was brewing in the camp 
where Snyder's body lay. At the funeral my father stood 
sorrowfully by until the last clod was placed upon the 
grave. He and John Snyder had been good friends, and 
no one could have regretted the taking of that young life 
more than my father. 

The members of the Donner party then held a council 
to decide upon the fate of my father, while we anxiously 
awaited the verdict. They refused to accept the plea of 
self-defense and decided that my father should be ban- 
ished from the company and sent into the wilderness 
alone. It was a cruel sentence. And all this animosity 
towards my father was caused by Louis Keseburg, a Ger- 
man who had joined our company back on the plains. 
Keseburg was married to a young and pretty German 
girl, and used to abuse her, and was in the habit of 
beating her till she was black and blue. This aroused all 
the manhood in my father and he took Keseburg to 
task — telling him it must be stopped or measures would 
be taken to that effect. 

Keseburg did not dare to strike his wife again, but he 
hated my father and nursed his wrath until papa was so 
unfortunate as to have to take the life of a fellow crea- 
ture in self-defense. Then Keseburg's hour for revenge 
had come. But how a man like Keseburg, brutal and 
overbearing by nature, although highly educated, could 
have such influence over the company is more than I can 
tell. 

The feeling against my father at one time was so 
strong that lynching was proposed. He was no coward 
and he bared his neck, saying, *Come on, gentlemen," 
but no one moved. It was thought more humane, per- 
haps, to send him into the wilderness to die of slow 
starvation or be murdered by the Indians; but my father 
did not die. God took care of him and his family, and at 
Donner Lake we seemed especially favored by the AI- 
mighty, as net one of our family perished and we were 
the only family no one member of which was forced to 
eat of human flesh to keep body and soul together. 

When the sentence of banishment was communicated 
to my father, he refused to go, feeling that he was justi- 
fied before God and man, as he had only acted in self- 
defense. Then came a sacrifice on the part of my mother. 
Knowing only too well what her life would be without 
him, yet fearful that if he remained he would meet with 
violence at the hands of his enemies, she implored him 
to go, but all to no avail until she urged him to remember 
the destitution of the company, saying that if he re- 
mained and escaped violence at their hands, he might 
nevertheless see his children starving and be helpless to 
aid them, while if he went on he could return and meet 
them with food. It was a fearful struggle; at last he 
consented, but not before he had secured a promise 
from the company to care for his wife and little ones. 

My father was sent out into an unknown country 
without provisions or arms — even his horse was at first 
denied him. When we learned of this decision, I fol- 
lowed him through the darkness, taking Elliott with me, 
and carried him his rifle, pistols, ammunition, and some 
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food. I had determined to stay with him and begged him 
to let my stay, but he would listen to no argument, say- 
ing that it was impossible. Finally, unclasping my arms 
from around him, he placed me in charge of Elliott, who 
started back to camp with me— and papa was left alone. 
I had cried until I had hardly strength to walk, but when 
we reached camp and I saw the distress of my mother, 
with the little ones clinging around her and no arm to 
lean upon, it seemed suddenly to make a woman of me. I 
realized that I must be strong and help mama bear her 
SOITOWS. 
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W: TRAVELED On, but all life seemed to have left 
the party, and the hours dragged slowly along. 
Every day we would search for some sign of papa, who 
would leave a letter by the wayside in the top of a bush 
or in a split stick, and when he succeeded in killing geese 
or birds would scatter the feathers about so that we 
might know that he was not suffering for food. When 
possible, our fire would always be kindled on the spot 
where his had been. But a time came when we found no 
letter, and no trace of him. Had he starved by the way- 
side, or been murdered by the Indians? 


My mother's despair was pitiful. Patty and I thought 
we would be bereft of her also. But life and energy were 
again aroused by the danger that her children would 
starve. It was apparent that the whole company would 
soon be put on a short allowance of food, and the snow- 
capped mountains gave an ominous hint of the fate that 
really befell us in the Sierra. 

Our wagon was found to be too heavy and was aban- 
doned with everything we could spare, and the remain- 
ing things were packed in part of another wagon. We 
had two horses left from the wreck, which could hardly 


Losing their race against the calendar, members 
of the Donner Party struggle up the eastern slope of 
the Sierra Nevada range in November 1846. 


drag themselves along, but they managed to carry my 
two little brothers. The rest of us had to walk, one going 
beside the horse to hold onto my youngest brother, who 
was only two and a half years of age. 

The Donners were not with us when my father was 
banished but were several days in advance of our train. 
Walter Herron, one of our drivers, whc was traveling 
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“Our only guide was the summit, which it seemed we would 
never reach. Despair drove many frantic.’ 


with the Donners, left the wagons and joined my father. 

On the nineteenth of October, while traveling along 
the Truckee, our hearts were gladdened by the return of 
C.T. Stanton, with seven mules loaded with provisions. 
[When it earlier became clear that the Donner party 
would have insufficient supplies to reach California, 
Stanton and William McClutchen had been sent ahead, 
across the Sierra, to Sutter’s Fort to obtain more.] Mr. 
McClutchen was ill and could not travel, but Captain 
Sutter had sent two of his Indian vaqueros, Luis and 
Salvador, with Stanton. 

Hungry as we were, Stanton brought us something 
better than food—news that my father was alive. Stan- 
ton had met him not far from Sutter’s Fort; he had been 
three days without food, and his horse was not able to 
carry him. Stanton had given him a horse and some 
provisions and he had gone on. 

We now packed what little we had left on one mule 
and started with Stanton. My mother rode on a mule, 
carrying Tommy in her lap; Patty and Jim rode behind 
the two Indians; and I behind Mr. Stanton; and in this 
way we journeyed on through the rain, looking up with 
fear towards the mountains where snow was already fall- 
ing, although it was only the last week in October. Win- 
ter had set in a month earlier than usual. All trails and 
roads were covered, and our only guide was the summit, 
which it seemed we would never reach. Despair drove 
many nearly frantic. Each family tried to cross the 
mountains but found it impossible. 

When it was seen that the wagons could not be 
dragged through the snow, their goods and provisions 
were packed on oxen and another start was made, men 
and women walking in the snow up to their waists, 
carrying their children in their arms, and trying to drive 
their cattle. The Indians said they could find no road, so 
a halt was called and Stanton went ahead with the 
guides, and came back and reported that we could get 
across if we kept right on, but that it would be impos- 
sible if snow fell. He was in favor of a forced march until 
the other side of the summit should be reached, but 
some of our party were so tired and exhausted with the 
day’s labor that they declared they could not take an- 
other step; so the few who knew the danger that the 
night might bring yielded to the many, and we camped 
within three miles of the summit. 


qus NIGHT came the dreaded snow. Around the 
campfires under the trees great feathery flakes came 
whirling down. The air was so full of them that one 
could see objects only a few feet away. The Indians knew 
we were doomed, and one of them wrapped his blanket 
about him and stood all night under a tree. We children 
slept soundly on our cold bed of snow with a soft mantle 
falling over us so thickly that every few moments my 


mother would have to shake the shawl— our only cover- 
ing—to keep us from being buried alive. In the morning 
the snow lay deep on mountain and valley. 

With heavy hearts we turned back to a cabin that had 
been built by the Murphy-Schallenberger party two 
years before. We built more cabins and prepared as best 
we could for the winter. That camp, which proved the 
camp of death for many in our company, was made on 
the shore of a lake, since known as “Donner Lake.” The 
Donners were camped in Alder Creek Valley below the 
lake, and were, if possible, in a worse condition than 
ourselves. The snow came on so suddenly that they had 
no time to build cabins, but hastily put up brush sheds, . 
covering them with pine boughs. 

Three double cabins were built at Donner Lake — they 
were known as the *Breen Cabin," the *Murphy Cabin," 
and the "Reed-Graves Cabin." The cattle were all killed, 
and the meat was placed in snow for preservation. My 
mother had no cattle to kill, but she made arrangements 
for some, promising to give two for one in California. 
Stanton and the Indians made their home in my moth- 
er's cabin. 

Many attempts were made to cross the mountains, but 
all who tried were driven back by the pitiless storms. 
Finally a party was organized, since known as the *For- 
lorn Hope." They made snowshoes, and fifteen started, 
ten men and five women, but only seven lived to reach 
California; eight men perished. They were over a month 
on the way, and the horrors endured by that “Forlorn 
Hope" no pen can describe nor imagination conceive. 
The noble Stanton was one of the party and perished the 
sixth day out, thus sacrificing his life for strangers. I can 
find no words in which to express a fitting tribute to the 
memory of Stanton. 

The misery endured during those four months at Don- 
ner Lake in our little dark cabin under the snow would 
fill pages and make the coldest heart ache. Christmas 
was near, but to the starving its memory gave no com- 
fort. It came and passed without observance, but my 
mother had determined weeks before that her children 
should have a treat on this one day. She had laid away a 
few dried apples, some beans, a bit of tripe, and a small 
piece of bacon. When this hoarded store was brought 
out, the delight of the little ones knew no bounds. The 
cooking was watched carefully, and when we sat down to 
our Christmas dinner mother said, “Children, eat 
slowly, for this one day you can have all you wish." So 
bitter was the misery relieved by that one bright day, that 
I have never sat down to a Christmas dinner without my 
thoughts going back to Donner Lake. 


Forced to abandon their wagons and then caught 
by a fall storm, Donner pioneers make a futile attempt 
to reach the crest of the Sierra. 
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‘The misery endured during those four months at Donner 
Lake would fill pages and make the coldest heart ache." 


The storms would often last ten days at a time, and we 
would have to cut chips from the logs inside which 
formed our cabins, in order to start a fire. We could 
scarcely walk, and the men had hardly strength to pro- 
cure wood. We would drag ourselves through the snow 
from one cabin to another, and some mornings snow 
would have to be shoveled out of the fireplace before a 
fire could be made. Poor little children were crying in 
hunger, and mothers were crying because they had so 
little to give their children. We seldom thought of bread, 
we had been without it so long. Four months of such 
suffering would fill the bravest hearts with despair. 

During the closing days of December, 1846, gold was 
found in my mother's cabin at Donner Lake by John 
Denton. I remember the night well. The storm fiends 
were shrieking in their wild mirth, we were sitting about 
the fire in our little dark home, busy with our thoughts. 
Denton with his cane kept knocking off the large rocks 
used as fire-irons on which to place the wood. Some- 
thing bright attracted his attention, and picking up 
pieces of the rock he examined them closely; then turn- 
ing to my mother he said, *Mrs. Reed, this is gold." My 
mother replied that she wished it were bread. Denton 
knocked more chips from the rocks, and he hunted in 
the ashes for the shining particles until he had gathered 
about a teaspoonful. This he tied in a small piece of 
buckskin and placed in his pocket, saying, *If we ever 
get away from here I am coming back for more." 

Denton started out with the first relief party but per- 
ished on the way, and no one thought of the gold in his 
pocket. Denton was about thirty years of age; he was 
born in Sheffield, England, and was a gunsmith and 
goldbeater by trade. Gold has never been found on the 
shore of the lake, but a few miles from there in the 
mountain canyons, from which this rock possibly came, 
rich mines have been discovered. 


T IME DRAGGED SLOWLY ALONG till we were no longer 
on short allowance but were simply starving. My 
mother determined to make an effort to cross the moun- 
tains. She could not see her children die without trying 
to get them food. It was hard to leave them but she felt 
that it must be done. She told them she would bring 
them bread, so they were willing to stay, and with no 
guide but a compass we started — my mother, Eliza, Milt 
Elliott, and myself. Milt wore snowshoes and we fol- 
lowed in his tracks. 

We were five days in the mountains; Eliza gave out the 
first day and had to return, but we kept on and climbed 
one high mountain after another only to see others 


Now a haven for cross-country skiers, this Sierra 
high country still appears much as it did when Donner 
survivors suffered here. 
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higher still ahead. Often I would have to crawl up the 
mountains, being too tired to walk. The nights were 
made hideous by the screams of wild beasts heard in the 
distance. Again, we would be lulled to sleep by the moan 
of the pine trees, which seemed to sympathize with our 
loneliness. 

One morning we awakened to find ourselves in a well 
of snow. During the night, while in the deep sleep of 
exhaustion, the heat of the fire had melted the snow and 
our little camp had gradually sunk many feet below the 
surface until we were literally buried in a well of snow. 
The danger was that any attempt to get out might bring 
an avalanche upon us, but finally steps were carefully 
made and we reached the surface. My foot was badly 
frozen, so we were compelled to return, and just in time, 
for that night a storm came on, the most fearful of the 
winter, and we should have perished had we not been in 
the cabins. 

We now had nothing to eat but raw hides, and they 
were kept on the roof of the cabin to keep out the snow; 
when prepared for cooking and boiled they were simply 
a pot of glue. When the hides were taken off our cabin 
and we were left without shelter, Mr. Breen gave us a 
home with his family, and Mrs. Breen prolonged my life 
by slipping me little bits of meat now and then when she 
discovered that I could not eat the hide. 

Death had already claimed many in our party, and it 
seemed as though relief never would reach us. Baylis 
Williams, who had been in delicate health before we left 
Springfield, was the first to die; he passed away before 
starvation had really set in. 

I am a Catholic although my parents were not. I often 
went to the Catholic Church before leaving home, but it 
was at Donner Lake that I made the vow to be a Catho- 
lic. The Breens were the only Catholic family in the 
Donner party, and prayers were said aloud regularly in 
that cabin night and morning. Our only light was from 
little pine sticks split up like kindling wood and kept 
constantly on the hearth. I was very fond of kneeling by 
the side of Mr. Breen and holding these little torches so 
that he might see to read. 

One night we had all gone to bed—I was with my 
mother and the little ones, all huddled together to keep 
from freezing — but I could not sleep. It was a fearful 
night and I felt that the hour was not far distant when 
we would go to sleep — never to wake again in this world. 
All at once I found myself on my knees with my hands 
clasped, looking up through the darkness, making a vow 
that if God would send us relief and let me see my father 
again I would be a Catholic. That prayer was answered. 

On his arrival at Sutter's Fort, my father made known 
the situation of the emigrants, and Captain Sutter of- 
fered at once to do everything possible for their relief. 
He furnished horses and provisions, and my father and 
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“At last my father arrived at Mr. Sinclair’s with the little 
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ones, and our family was again reunited 


Mr. McClutchen started for the mountains, coming as 
far as possible with horses, and then with packs on their 
backs proceeding on foot; but they were finally com- 
pelled to return. 

Captain Sutter was not surprised at their defeat. He 
stated that there were no able-bodied men in that vicin- 
ity, all having gone down the country with Frémont to 
fight the Mexicans. He advised my father to go to Yerba 
Buena, now San Francisco, and make his case known to 
the naval officer in command. 


Y FATHER was conducting parties [to Yerba 

Buena] when the seven surviving members of the 
*Forlorn Hope" arrived [at Sutter's Fort] from across the 
mountains. Their famished faces told the story. Cattle 
were killed and men were up all night drying beef and 
making flour by hand mills, nearly two hundred pounds 
being made in one night. A party of seven, commanded 
by Captain Reasen P. Tucker, was sent to our relief by 
Captain Sutter and the alcalde, Mr. Sinclair. On the eve- 
ning of February 19, 1847, they reached our cabins, 
where all were starving. They shouted to attract atten- 
tion. Mr. Breen clambered up the icy steps from our 
cabin, and soon we heard the blessed words, “Relief, 
thank God, relief!" There was joy at Donner Lake that 
night, for we [had not known] the fate of the *Forlorn 
Hope," and we were told that relief parties would come 
and go until all were across the mountains. 

But with the joy sorrow was strongly blended. There 
were tears in other eyes than those of children; strong 
men sat down and wept. For the dead were lying about 
on the snow, some even unburied, since the living had 
not had strength to bury their dead. When Milt Elliott 
died— our faithful friend, who seemed so like a 
brother— my mother and I dragged him up out of the 
cabin and covered him with snow. Commencing at his 
feet, I patted the pure white snow down until I reached 
his face. Poor Milt! it was hard to cover that face from 
sight forever, for with his death our best friend was gone. 

On the twenty-second of February the first relief 
started with a party of twenty-three men, women, and 
children. My mother and her family were among that 
number. It was a bright sunny morning and we felt 
happy, but we had not gone far when Patty and Tommy 
gave out. They were not able to stand the fatigue, and it 
was not thought safe to allow them to proceed, so Mr. 
Glover informed mama that they would have to be sent 
back to the cabins to await the next expedition. What 


Recommended additional reading: The History of the Donner 
Party: A Tragedy of the Sierra by Charles F. McGlashan (Stan- 
ford University Press, 1947), and Ordeal by Hunger: The Story 
of the Donner Party by George R. Stewart (Pocket Books, 
1960). 
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language can express our feelings? My mother said that 
she would go back with her children — that we would all 
go back together. This the relief party would not permit, 
and Mr. Glover promised mama that as soon as they 
reached Bear Valley he himself would return for her 
children. 

Finally my mother, turning to Mr. Glover, said, “Are 
you a Mason?" He replied that he was. “Will you prom- 
ise me on the word of a Mason that if we do not meet 
their father you will return and save my children?" He 
pledged himself that he would. My father was a member 
of the Mystic Tie and mama had great faith in the word 
of a Mason. 

It was a sad parting—a fearful struggle. The men 
turned aside, not being able to hide their tears. Patty 
said, “I want to see papa, but I will take good care of 
Tommy and I do not want you to come back." Mr. 
Glover returned with the children and, providing them 
with food, left them in the care of Mr. Breen. 

With sorrowful hearts we traveled on, walking 


“<... That day's happiness repaid us for much that we had 
suffered; and it was spring in California." 


through the snow in single file. The men wearing snow- 
shoes broke the way and we followed in their tracks. At 
night we lay down on the snow to sleep, to awake to find 
our clothing all frozen, even to our shoe-strings. At 
break of day we were again on the road, owing to the 
fact that we could make better time over the frozen 
snow. The sunshine, which it would seem would have 
been welcome, only added to our misery. The dazzling 
reflection of the snow was very trying to the eyes, while 
its heat melted our frozen clothing, making them cling 
to our bodies. My brother was too small to step in the 
tracks made by the men, and in order to travel he had to 
place his knee on the little hill of snow after each step 
and climb over. Mother coaxed him along, telling him 
that every step he took he was getting nearer papa and 
nearer something to eat. He was the youngest child that 
walked over the Sierra Nevada. 

On our second day's journey John Denton gave out 
and declared it would be impossible for him to travel, 
but he begged his companions to continue their journey. 


Courageously resisting almost insurmountable odds, 
James and Margaret Reed overcame hunger, cold, and 
separation to save themselves and their four children. 


A fire was built and he was left lying on a bed of freshly 
cut pine beughs, peacefully smoking. He looked so com- 
fortable that my little brother wanted to stay with him; 
but when the second relief party reached him poor Den- 
ton was past waking. His last thoughts seemed to have 
gone back to his childhood's home, as a little poem was 
found by his side, the pencil apparently just dropped 
from his hand. 


APTAIN TUCKER'S PARTY on their way to the cabins 

had lightened their packs of a sufficient quantity of 
provisions to supply the sufferers on their way out. But 
when we reached the place where the cache had been 
made by hanging the food on a tree, we were horrified to 
find that wild animals had destroyed it, and again star- 
vation stared us in the face. 

But my father was hurrying over the mountains, and 
met us in our hour of need with his hands full of bread. 
He had expected to meet us on this day and had stayed 
up all night baking bread to give us. He brought with 
him fourteen men. Some of his party were ahead, and 
when they saw us coming they called out, *Is Mrs. Reed 
with you? If she is, tell her Mr. Reed is here." We heard 
the call; mother knelt on the snow, while I tried to run to 
meet papa. 

When my father learned that two of his children were 
still at the cabins, he hurried on, so fearful was he that 
they might perish before he reached them. He seemed to 
fly over the snow, and made in two days the distance we 
had been five in traveling, and was overjoyed to find 
Patty and Tommy alive. 

He reached Donner Lake on the first of March, and 
what a sight met his gaze! The famished little children 
and the death-like look of all made his heart ache. He 
filled Patty's apron with biscuits, which she carried 
around, giving one to each person. He had soup made 
for the. infirm, and rendered every assistance possible to 
the sufferers. Leaving them with about seven days' pro- 
visions, he started out with a party of seventeen, all that 
were able to travel. Three of his men were left at the 
cabins to procure wood and assist the helpless. 

My father's party (the second relief) had not traveled 
many miles when a storm broke upon them. With the 
snow came a perfect hurricane. The crying of half- 
frozen children, the lamenting of the mothers, and the 
suffering of the whole party was heart-rending; and 
above all could be heard the shrieking of the Storm 
King. 

One who has never witnessed a blizzard in the Sierra 
can form no idea of the situation. All night my father 
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“I began kissing my hand and wafting kisses 
to Heaven in thanksgiving to the Almighty for creating 
a world so beautiful." 


and his men worked unceasingly through the raging 
storm, trying to erect shelter for the dying women and 
children. At times the hurricane would burst forth with 
such violence that he felt alarmed on account of the tall 
timber surrounding the camp. The party were destitute 
of food, all supplies that could be spared having been 
left with those at the cabins. The relief party had cached 
provisions on their way over to the cabins, and my father 
had sent three of the men forward for food before the 
storm set in; but they could not return. Thus, again, 
death stared all in the face. At one time the fire was 
nearly gone; had it been lost, all would have perished. 
Three days and three nights they were exposed to the 
fury of the elements. 

Finally my father became snow-blind and could do no 
more, and he would have died but for the exertions of 
William McClutchen and Hiram Miller, who worked 
over him all night. From this time forward, the toil and 
responsibility rested upon McClutchen and Miller. 

The storm at last ceased, and these two determined to 
set out over the snow and send back relief to those not 
able to travel. Hiram picked up Tommy and started. 
Patty thought she could walk, but gradually everything 
faded from her sight, and she, too, seemed to be dying. 

All other sufferings were now forgotten, and every- 
thing was done to revive the child. My father found 
some crumbs in the thumb of his woolen mitten; warm- 
ing and moistening them between his own lips, he gave 
them to her and thus saved her life, and afterward she 
was carried along by different ones in the company. 
Patty was not alone in her travels. Hidden away in her 
bosom was a tiny doll, which she had carried day and 
night through all of our trials. Sitting before a nice, 
bright fire at Woodworth's Camp, she took dolly out to 
have a talk, and told her of all her new happiness. 

There was untold suffering at that “Starved Camp,” as 
the place has since been called. When my father reached 
Woodworth’s Camp, a third relief started in at once and 
rescued the living. A fourth relief went on to Donner 
Lake, as many were still there—and many remain there 
still, including George Donner and wife, and Jacob 
Donner and wife and four of their children. George 
Donner had met with an accident which rendered him 
unable to travel; and his wife would not leave him to die 
alone. It would take pages to tell of the heroic acts and 
noble deeds of those who lie sleeping about Donner 
Lake. 


OST OF THE SURVIVORS, when brought in from the 
mountains, were taken by the different relief par- 
ties to Sutter’s Fort, and the generous-hearted captain 
did everything possible for the sufferers. Out of the 
eighty-three persons who were snowed in at Donner 
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Immortalized in bronze, pioneers of the Donner Party 
gaze west toward a land many never reached. The 

high stone pedestal for this monument at Donner State 
Historical Park indicates the depth of the Sierra 

snow during the winter of 1846-47. 


Lake, forty-two perished, and of the thirty-one emi- 
grants who left Springfield, Illinois, that spring morn- 
ing, only eighteen lived to reach California. 

Alcalde Sinclair took my mother and her family to his 
own home, and we were surrounded with every comfort. 
Mrs. Sinclair was the dearest of women. Never can I 
forget their kindness. But our anxiety was not over, for 
we knew that my father’s party had been caught in the 
storm. I can see my mother now, as she stood leaning 
against the door for hours at a time, looking towards the 
mountains. At last my father arrived at Mr. Sinclair’s 
with the little ones, and our family was again united. 
That day’s happiness repaid us for much that we had 
suffered; and it was spring in California. 

Words cannot tell how beautiful the spring appeared 
to us coming out of the mountains from that long winter 
at Donner Lake in our little dark cabins under the snow. 
Before us now lay, in all its beauty, the broad valley of 
the Sacramento. I remember one day, when traveling 
down Napa Valley, we stopped at noon to have lunch 
under the shade of an oak, but I was not hungry; I was 
too full of the beautiful around me to think of eating. So 
I wandered off by myself to a lovely little knoll and 
stood there in a bed of wild flowers, looking up and 
down the green valley, all dotted with trees. The birds 
were singing with joy in the branches over my head, and 
the blessed sun was smiling down upon all as though in 
benediction. 

I drank it in for a moment and then began kissing my 
hand and wafting kisses to Heaven in thanksgiving to 
the Almighty for creating a world so beautiful. I felt so 
near God at that moment that it seemed to me I could 
feel His breath warm on my cheek. By and by I heard 
papa calling, “Daughter, where are you? Come, child, we 
are ready to start, and you have had no lunch.” I ran and 
caught him by the hand, saying, “Buy this place, please, 
and let us make our home here.” He stood looking 
around for a moment, and said, “It is a lovely spot,” and 
then we passed on. * 


Their terrible ordeal finally ended, the Reeds settled, into 
a happy life in California. Author Virginia Reed was re- 
membered as “a handsome young lady . . . and was noted 
for her superior equestrianship, having obtained several 
first premiums at county fairs for her graceful riding.” 
She married Army officer John M. Murphy and later as- 
sisted him as a pioneer in California real estate. Virginia 
Reed Murphy died in 1921 at the age of eighty-seven. 
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American Profiles 


Leading her own expedition deep into unknown Africa, 
May French-Sheldon set out to prove that gender is no barrier 
to extraordinary accomplishment. 


Bebe Bwana 


by Jeanne Madeline Moore 


AMBO! JAMBO! BÉBÉ Mz- 

UNGA?" [*How do you do, 

lady white man"], shouted the 

astonished villagers of old 
Kenya as a slight, five-foot-four- 
inch-tall woman approached them at 
the head of a caravan of two hun- 
dred Africans. Their amazement 
grew when they learned that no 
other white person accompanied 
her. Headsmen turned aside their 
spears for this “white queen" who 
carried a mysterious pennant read- 
ing “Noli Me Tangere" (“Touch Me 
Not"). Women and children surged 
around her, exclaiming over her fair 
skin, golden hair, blue eyes, safari 
outfit, and pistols. *Bébé Bwana" 
(Swahili for *Woman Master"), as 
she was also called, had set out to 
prove that a woman could safari 
anywhere a man could. 

*Bébé Bwana" was born May 
French in Beaver, Pennsylvania, 
near Pittsburgh, on May 10, 1847. 
Her father, Colonel Joseph French, 
was a noted civil engineer and math- 
ematician descended from Sir Isaac 
Newton. Her mother, Dr. Elizabeth 


Explorer, author, lecturer, and 
businesswoman, May French-Shel- 
don was her own best example 

of her credo: that a woman should 
be free to accomplish anything 

of which she is capable. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


J. Poorman, was renowned for her 
pioneering work in electro-cranial 
diagnosis. May's younger sister, Dr. 
Belle French (Patterson), joined her 
mother's flourishing practice, and 
May herself studied medicine. The 
Frenches had a considerable fortune, 
derived in part from sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco plantations. 

Young May thrived on exercise, 
both physical and mental. She rode 
horses, shot firearms, and swam; 
she wrote poems and translated 


from French. She became the pro-- 


tégée of her parents' circle of emi- 
nent friends. “I am a cormorant 
[glutton] of the worst form and size. 
I want knowledge; I don't care where 
I get it or how," she once said. She 
heard the tale of Rip Van Winkle on 
the knee of Washington Irving him- 
self; William Cullen Bryant spruced 
up her lyrics; actress Charlotte 
Cushman tutored her in enunciation 
and introduced her to the remark- 
able band of women sculptors flour- 
ishing in Rome at that time. Inspired 
to try her own hand at marble por- 
trait busts, May studied under a son- 
in-law of George Sand and did not 
miss the chance to meet Sand her- 
self. 

‘The French home was a gathering 
place for world-famous explorers 
such as Henry Morton Stanley and 
David Livingstone, who instilled a 


thirst for adventure in May. As a 
teenager she took up big-game hunt- 
ing in the Rockies, and at age sixteen 
made the first of three trips around 
the world. She lingered in the Euro- 
pean capitals, visiting the museums 
and historical sites. After some 
schooling in New York, she com- 
pleted her formal education in Italy, 
taking up music, art, and classical 
literature. 

May's adventurous spirit and 
magnetic charm brought her at least 
thirty-six marriage proposals in her 
lifetime—though she accepted but 
two. She wed, too young, a Mr. 
Byrne and was divorced at twenty- 
one. At age twenty-nine, May found 
true love with her second husband, 
Eli Lemon Sheldon, an American 
who was a banker and publisher in 
London. Eli's emancipated bride did 
not give up her own name, but af- 
fixed it to his with a hyphen: French- 
Sheldon. The couple had no chil- 
dren, but May never lacked for 
things to do as she pursued an ever- 
widening sphere of interests that in- 
cluded geology, music, sculpture, 
equestrianship, languages, writing, 
and medicine. In her spare moments 
she was sole proprietor of a publish- 
ing house, Saxon and Co., of New 
York and London. The titles ranged 
from polite parlor books to blood- 
thirsty adventure tales. Stanley's 
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“SULTAN TO SULTAN” (1892) 


African women were fascinated by 
May French-Sheldon’s “rough” 
safari outfit: a neat frog-closure 
jacket, matching skirt and cap, 

and alpine staff from which usually 
fluttered a banner reading “Noli 
Me Tangere” (“Touch Me Not”). 


patron, H.S. Wellcome, provided 
Cinchona-Land, South America. 
May’s husband, under the pseudo- 
nym Don Lemon, put together 
Everybody’s Encyclopedia of Things 
Difficult to Remember. May herself 
compiled Everybody’s Book of Cor- 
rect Conduct and a translation from 
the French version of Salammbo. 
Her good friend Victor Hugo had 
suggested she translate Gustave 
Flaubert’s masterpiece of the star- 
crossed romance between Salammbo 
and the passionate Libyan chief, 
Matho. Her book appeared in 1885, 
dedicated to her “noble” friend 
Henry Stanley, whose African ad- 
ventures were at that time thrilling 
the world. Stanley returned the com- 
pliment in a review in the Scotsman, 
stating that May’s vivid translation 
“made my blood course furiously 
through my veins.” The French gov- 
ernment ordered a deluxe edition 
placed in Flaubert’s tomb at Rouen. 


NCOURAGED by her hero Stanley, 
May made plans to safari in 
East Africa. Believing preparation 
was the key to success, she under- 
took a series of intensive two-month 
training sessions in shooting, swim- 
ming, physical fitness, and Swahili. 
She had spent eight years surveying 
the methods of men who had gone 
before her. In the end she decided 
to eschew the “savage methods” 
of “would-be civilizers” (Stanley 
among them) and make a “peaceful, 
unprejudiced attempt.” She was 
spurred on, too, by the “inadequate 
accounts” of the natives’ home life, 
“for the white man has, by his own 
confession, been denied a full ac- 
quaintance with the more intimate 
lives of the East African women.” 
The more resistance May encoun- 
tered, the more single-minded she 
became: “Having listened unwill- 
ingly to the officious opinions vol- 
unteered by all classes of men and 
women, as to the utter absurdity of 
my project; denounced universally 
as a fanatic, entertaining a mad 
scheme, if not mad myself — princi- 
pally mad because the idea was 
unique, a thorough innovation . . . it 
never had been done, never even 
been suggested, hence it must be be- 
yond the conventional plan of prac- 
ticality; and above all, having ever 
flouted in my face the supercilious 


edict that it was outside the limita- 
tion of woman's legitimate province, 
I determined to accomplish the un- 
dertaking." 

May's much-publicized expedition 
brought letters from two thousand 
people begging to accompany her. 
She refused them all: a woman 
might prove a hindrance, a man 
might cramp her style. She prided 
herself on organizing her safari with 
her own steampower and her own 
two-hundred-thousand-dollar purse. 
Feeling it would be “rash to enter 
Africa as a freebooter," she rounded 
up trading beads, bolts of cloth, pen 
knives, blankets, and music boxes to 
use as barter and souvenirs. Believ- 
ing in the universality of good man- 
ners, she packed a white satin court 
gown to receive tribal chiefs with 
proper style. Into her luggage went 
directions on how to pitch her tent 
from Captain W.E. Stairs, who trav- 
eled with Stanley; into her first-aid 
bag, medical supplies recommended 
by Surgeon Parke, another Stanley 
expedition veteran. Then there were 
the *rough traveling clothes" and the 
M. French-Sheldon medicine belt 
with emergency remedies; tinned 
foods; her guns, knives, ammuni- 
tion, and photographic apparatus; 
and lastly, her palanquin, a rattan 
sedan in which she traveled, slept, 
and dined, with “dainty” cloth and 
napkins and enameled dishes for 
every course. 


N JANUARY 1891, at age forty- 

four, May French-Sheldon de- 
parted from Charing Cross Station 
on the first leg of her journey into 
the unknown. The London fog, 
thick as pea soup, could not dampen 
her spirits as over a hundred friends 
gathered to send her off. Some sup- 
ported her courage with their good- 
bye kisses, whispering, “How I wish 
I could go with you!” Others ex- 
pressed relief in staying behind: “Jf 
you return alive, what a story you’ll 
have to tell.” Skeptics cast consoling 
glances at her husband, feeling he 
should soon regret approving her 
going on such a dangerous trip 
alone. A. Bruce, son-in-law of David 
Livingstone, thrust into her hand a 
pair of long-range field glasses—an 
omen to “be farsighted.” 

Then she was off, amidst cheers 
and peltings of flowers. Eli, Surgeon 
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French-Sheldon was equally 
fascinated by the dress and customs 


-of the native women she 


encountered; one of many 
photographs she took shows a girl 
completing a distinctive conical- 
Shaped coiffure. 
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T.H. Parke, and H.S. Wellcome ac- 
companied her by train to Dover. In 
Naples, Italy, she parted from her 
husband: “The handkerchief that 
had defiantly fluttered farewell was 
soon saturated in tears.” 

Now May French-Sheldon was on 
her own—bound by ocean voyage 
for East Africa. Her secret destina- 
tion was the land of the warlike 
Masai north of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
The area first had been penetrated 
by missionaries from Mombasa in 
the 1840s, who astounded geogra- 
phers with news of snow-topped 
mountains on the equator. Stanley 
had circumvented this treacherous 
route when he went in search of the 
governor of Equatoria, Emin Pasha, 
in 1883, making his way instead 
through thick Congo forests. 

In the late nineteenth century, 
European imperialists were staking 
out ground in an Africa newly 
opened to commerce, and there were 
British outposts along May’s route 
out to Masai territory and German 
outposts on her planned route back 
to Pangani. French-Sheldon’s asser- 
tion that where a man could go, a 
woman could go, too, met a tempo- 
rary setback at Mombasa. George 
Mackenzie of the Imperial British 
East African Company refused to 


acknowledge the promises of aid 


French-Sheldon had secured from 
the Imperial directors in London. 
But iron-willed May determined to 
proceed—with or without his per- 
mission. She continued on to Zan- 
zibar, traditional port of entry for 
travelers into Africa. Her reputation 
as a “mad woman” had preceded 
her, yet she convinced the American 
consul to arrange an audience for 
her with Sultan Seyyid Barghash. He 
gave her 142 jeweled harem rings as 
souvenirs, as well as travel permits 
and the Zanzibaras depended on for 
safari porters at that time. 
French-Sheldon’s caravan in- 
cluded 138 porters (including 5 
women), 9 guards, 6 headmen/inter- 
preters, and a varying number of re- 
cruits. May “looked with . . . amaze- 
ment over all the strange black and 
. . brown faces . . . discerning 
much brutality imprinted thereupon 
... I marveled if I should always be 
able to control them." But: *when I 
had trusted my life to them, they 
proved faithful, uncomplaining, 
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chivalrous.” 

May took the stance that “the na- 
tives are not so black as painted... . 
they are all of one piece of a com- 
mon humanity.” Early on, the men 
rebelled, refusing to climb a moun- 
tain to the only source of pure water. 
She quelled the potential mutiny by 
brandishing her “baby pistol” and 
bringing down a sacred African 
white eagle. The startled natives 
took up their loads, and from then 
on, the safari was peaceful. The 
Zanzibaras protected Bébé from 
predators and physical dangers. She 
in turn was careful to maintain their 
health while conforming to native 
customs. Once, the caravan’s “strong 
man” became sunstruck, yet refused 
to surrender his heavy trunk for fear 
of losing face. May secretly distrib- 
uted the trunk’s heavy contents 
among other packs so he could carry 
his load—empty—and retain his 
dignity. 


Mz FRENCH-SHELDON traveled 
one hundred miles of her 
one-thousand-mile African journey 
by foot; for the rest, her men trans- 
ported her in her palanquin. At 
night, she saw hyena’s eyes reflected 
in the campfire light and heard lions’ 
roars and jackals’ scurrying feet. She 
had the camp encircled with bonfires 
to prevent attack by the wild beasts. 
Her caravan came into contact with 
thirty-five friendly and “allegedly 
hostile” tribes, some of which had 
never seen a white face before. 
Arriving in the tribal town of 


French-Sheldon’s East African 
safari route took her on a thousand- 
mile loop through portions of 
present-day Kenya and Tanzania. 


Taveta, May got her first chance to 
document native customs. She won 
over the natives by giving them rings 
inscribed with her name. She devel- 
oped a kinship with an old medicine 
woman “of intense feeling, a lover of 
power . . . She was eager that I 
should be a friendly witness to all 
the strange customs of her tribe, and 
she had the power to give me the 
open sesame to them all." 

Once at midnight, when the 
“moon dance” was in full swing, the 
Woman of Taveta stole into Bébé's 
tent and signaled to follow her to a 
secluded spot. Here May became un- 
Seen spectator to a tribal rite from 
which females were barred. In this 
“wild, riotous performance of ut- 
terly nude fellows," natives with red 
and white paint lept in the air, 
hooted, and waved brushes made of 
zebra tails. 

Learning that African men prac- 
ticed polygamy, May ascribed the 
practice as a “geographical inci- 
dent." As the Woman of Taveta ex- 
plained it, the women, far from 
being jealous, made great prepara- 
tions for the homecoming of each 
new sister-wife, realizing that the 
work of each would be lessened. The 
wives took responsibility for raising 
corn, pumpkins, tomatoes, and 
sugar cane, grinding corn and 
banana flour, tending beehives, and 
raising cattle. Many excelled as trad- 
ers, selling surplus crops or hand- 
made items such as pottery and 
woven goods. 

May learned with surprise of a 
cultural reversal from white society. 
The men, besides hunting and fight- 
ing, did all the needlework. They 
embroidered both their own and the 
women's bead belts and feathered 
ornaments. The most renowned fun- 
dis, or blacksmiths, were sultans 
who gained prestige for their deftly 
forged charms, belts, pipes and 
Spears. 

The natives fled May's camera, 
viewing it as witchcraft. She had to 
use distracting ruses to photograph 
them. Her glass-plate negatives were 
in constant peril of breakage, and 
her developing chemicals were not 
adapted to the tropical climate. Even 
so, she left Taveta with many valu- 
able photographs. 

Her caravan's next major stop was 
Lake Chala, an old volcano crater 


on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
Scottish missionary Joseph Thom- 
son had passed by the lake in 1882 
and declared it inaccessible: *I went 
all around it, and although I am not 
deficient in enterprise or nerve, I saw 
no place I dare descend." 

May stood at the rim of this eerie 
lake that the natives called *Devil's 
Water,” then determinedly began 
pushing her way through the prime- 
val forest. Reaching the shore after 
much physical effort, she felt “the 
ineffable pleasure which I had 
craved for years, of being the first to 
visit a place undefiled by . . . man.” 

Her whistle, which echoed against 
the crater walls, signaled her men to 
follow. From the upper rim, they 
carried a copper pontoon aban- 
doned by Count Teleki of Hungary, 
who had discovered Lake Rudolf in 
1881. She and several “daredevil” 
volunteers embarked on the small 
bobbing boat with two improvised 
paddles. They pushed out from 
shore amidst the shouts of porters, 
who watched from above with mixed 
looks of admiration and fear. May 
circumnavigated the lake twice, 
warding off inquisitive crocodiles by 
shooting her gun into the air. 

May had been warned that the vil- 
lagers of Rombo near Lake Chala 
were “ferocious,” but she determined 
to see for herself. She did not find 
them uncouth, unkind, or ungener- 
ous—though she did find them un- 
clothed. They loaded her with furs 
she admired; May, unconventional 
yet Victorian, genteelly presented 
them with bolts of cloth but could 
not induce them to use the fabric as 
a sort of fig leaf. She eventually 
grew used to their nudity: “They 
have no consciousness of their 
nakedness. They bore themselves 
with so much dignity, and I grew to 
regard their color as abundant cloth- 
ing for them in their primitive sim- 
plicity.” 

One evening en route to Kimange- 
lia, French-Sheldon fell into a deep 
sleep in her palanquin, only to be 
roused by the noise of the rattan 
creaking as if under an immense 


Porters carried May across much 
of East Africa in this rattan 
palanquin. During one rest stop 

a python wrapped itself around both 
chair and occupant. 


weight. She shouted for the askari or 
headman on duty. He in turn en- 
listed a dozen porters, who pitched 
their spears into a writhing fifteen- 
foot python on the palanquin. “I am 
not ashamed to confess it was the 
supreme fear of my life,” she wrote 
later, “and almost paralyzed me. I 
came very near collapsing and re- 
linquishing myself to the nervous 
shock; but there was no time for 
such an indulgence of weakness; 
there were other sequences to be 
considered.” 

The next “sequence to be consid- 
ered” was a jaunt into dangerous 
Masai country. When she divulged 
her scheme to her chief headman, 
Hamidi, he stoically bared his chest 
and said, “Bébé Bwana, I swore to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar . . . to give 
you my life rather than harm should 
come to you... kill me, but I will 
not go.” May took his proffered pis- 
tols, then replied, “Hamidi, go, or I 
shall be tempted to do something 
rash . . . You and the rest of your 
goats may stay behind. I go into 
Masai land at sun-up tomorrow 
morning." 

Before day broke, French-Sheldon 
heard a pathetic voice outside her 
tent: “I am sorry to have vexed 
you, Bébé Bwana. If you 
go to Masai- 


land, I will go, too. I might as well 
be killed one place as another." By 
this heroic gesture, Hamidi success- 
fully averted a contest of wills. He 
had correctly guessed which tactic 
would induce Bébé to change her 
mind. Bébé saw the wisdom of his 
advice: “This fine man succeeded in 
dissuading me from what would 
have been not only a most hazard- 
ous undertaking, but would doubt- 
less have resulted in the entire loot- 
ing of my caravan and annihilation 
of the Zanzibaras, no matter what 
might have happened to me.” 

The caravan began the long trek 
back to western civilization. Along 
the way Bébé paid ceremonial visits 
to two powerful sultans, donning 
her spangled gown on each occa- 
sion. She let Mandara of Moschi 
touch her golden locks, waiving for 
once her rule of *Noli Me Tangere." 
Mireali of Marungu showered her 
with tribal ornaments: in return, she 
promised to send him a saw and an 
umbrella. 

The homestretch beckoned. But 
within a few days reach of Paragani, 
an extemporized tree bridge cracked 
under her. French-Sheldon and her 

palanquin were flung into a river 
below, where she nearly 
drowned. Her 
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**With a strong purpose and an indomitable will, 
one can triumph over anything." 


men pulled her out, but for the re- 
mainder of the journey, Bébé Bwana 
lay abed in her palanquin-turned- 
ambulance, wracked by dysentery 
and fever. The porters displayed un- 
expected devotion. Hamidi fanned 
her, cajoled her to eat, attended her 
wounds. At Zanzibar, she mustered 
the strength to pay her caravan per- 
sonally. She had proven, as she had 
set out to do, that a safari could be 
made without undue bloodshed. She 
had lost but one man, Ferusa, who 
was killed by a lion. 


ACK AT NAPLES, French- 
Sheldon's husband anxiously 
awaited her return, fearing the 
worst. She returned safely, but, in an 
ironic twist of fate, her husband died 
soon afterward, while May was com- 
pleting the manuscript of her adven- 
tures. She expressed her grief in the 
book's dedication, written in Bos- 
ton, August 1892: “to . . . my in- 
spiration, my critic, my advocate, my 
anchor my comrade, my husband 
. whose sudden demise had laid 
upon me a tragic burden of sorrow 
during the completion of this vol- 
ume". 

Sultan to Sultan: Adventures 
Among the Masai and Other Tribes 
of East Africa was issued under the 
Saxon imprint bound in “African 
red" silk finished cloth. The book's 
anthropological value was reaf- 
firmed in 1972 when Books for Li- 
braries Press reprinted it for their 
Black Heritage Collection. 

French-Sheldon's accomplish- 
ments as an explorer were recog- 
nized when she became one of the 
first twenty-two “lady fellows" 
elected to the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety. The elections, made by the 
Governing Council, caused an up- 
roar when announced to the general 
membership. Lord George Natha- 
niel Cuzon summarized the objec- 
tions in the London Times: “We con- 
test the general capability of women 
to contribute to scientific geographi- 
cal knowledge. Their sex and train- 
ing render them equally unfitted for 
exploration, and the genus of pro- 
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fessional female globe trotters with 
which America has lately familiar- 
ized us is one of the horrors of the 
latter end of the 19th century.” No 
more women were admitted until 
1913, when Lord Cuzon, as presi- 
dent, looked to female membership 
dues to augment the Society’s cof- 
fers. 

May received additional recogni- 
tion and honors at the great 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, where she carried off 
bronze medals in three departments. 
Her treasure trove of 1,350 curios, 
displayed in twenty-five cases in the 
Ethnological Suite of the Woman’s 
Building, was billed as the largest 
showing of native artifacts ever seen 
outside Africa. May had painstak- 
ingly labeled them all: ornaments of 
bone, brass, and iron; wooden mor- 
tars; war masks; carved gourds used 
to hold the natives “pombe” or 
banana beer; utensils traced in Per- 
sian designs; spears; and her two 
most prized mementos—a beaded 
medicine belt from the Woman of 
Taveta and a bridal loin cloth, the 
first one ever parted with by a native 
woman, who finally told Bébé: 
“Take it, you are my sister.” 

In the Manufacturers Building, 
May mounted a publishing exhibit 
featuring the popular, pocket-size, 
one-shilling volumes of her Saxon 
Company’s “Everybody’s Series.” 
The subjects ranged from chess to 
law to Irish wit, some written anony- 
mously by May herself. The intrepid 
explorer pitched her tent in the cor- 
ner of the Transportation Pavilion 
and held a number of receptions in- 
side, wearing the now-famous gown 
in which she had received sultans. 
Sallie Cotten, a North Carolina 
Lady Manager of the Fair, enthused 
in her diary about drinking iced 
champagne from the cup May used 
on safari and called her a “fluent 
talker, a deep thinker, a brave actor, 
a good true woman.” 

The following year, May was off 
on another expedition to Africa, this 
time to the Belgian Congo. She car- 
ried a letter from King Leopold giv- 


Elaborate document, circa 1903 
(opposite), was one of May French- 
Sheldon’s passports to adventure. 


ing her carte blanche in studying na- 
tive customs throughout the Belgian 
domain. When she returned there 
yet again in 1903, journalist William 
T. Stead paid her five hundred 
pounds to send back a series of 
“bright lively letters” telling “the real 
truth about life in the Congo” for 
newspaper publication. 

At the outbreak of World War I in 
1914, May embarked on a lecture 
tour across America, raising exten- 
sive funds for the Belgian Red 
Cross. She also wrote Belgium: The 
Little Mother of a Giant, dedicated 
to King Albert. The grateful king 
made her a Chevalier de l'Order de 
la Couronne—then asked what else 
he might give her. “A brass button 
off the coat that you wore through 
the war," May requested. He oblig- 
ingly cut the button from his tunic, 
sending it on with apologies that it 
was not made of gold. 

May continued to write and lec- 
ture. Her presentation repertoire 
grew to include lantern slides of 
Africa, a film on the Congo, dra- 
matic readings of her short stories, 
and twenty-five lecture topics, the 
most popular being “Thrilling Ex- 
periences in Savage Africa," which 
recounted her early adventures as 
the pioneer woman explorer. 

May French-Sheldon died in a 
West Kensington, London, flat on 
February 10, 1936, and was buried in 
Golder's Green. Doctors had told 
her that she had a frail constitution, 
yet she lived to the ripe age of 
eighty-eight. A dynamic personality 
to the end, she had told a California 
audience in 1924: “Women are not 
likely to have a strong purpose in 
life, and a great purpose is the great- 
est force in life. With a strong pur- 
pose and an indomitable will, one 
can triumph over anything." x 


Jeanne Madeline Moore is a free lance 
writer with a special interest in the 1893 
Columbian Exposition. 
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COURTESY OF THE RAILROAD MUSEUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


| trim: o No. 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


HE YEAR WAS 1890, and the New York Central 

Railroad had a problem. Though the company’s 
network was spreading like ivy and its operations were 
becoming ever more profitable, it was, in a word, un- 
liked. People in outlying locales resented this monster 
coming in and swallowing up their beloved local 
lines — the takeover of the Boston & Albany, for exam- 
ple, created a hostility in New England that lasted for 
decades. Matters were not helped when, in response to 
a query about whether the public should be consulted 
about luxury trains, the New York Central's owner, 
William Vanderbilt, uttered his infamous phrase, *The 
public be damned!” Finally, the great Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893 would be opening in Chicago in three 
years, and railroads and locomotive builders on both 


sides of the Atlantic were planning princely displays. 
The New York Central longed to mount the most 
splendid exhibit. 

Enter Mr. George Henry Daniels, a flamboyant, 
white-goateed passenger agent from the Midwest. Born 
in Hampshire, Illinois in 1842, he had been a railroad 
man ever since becoming a lineman for the North Mis- 
souri at age fifteen. He had worked his way up on 
several roads and was laboring for the Wabash when, 
in 1890, the New York Central enticed him eastward to 
become the head of its passenger traffic department. 
Daniels was one of that tribe of true train buffs; he 
thrilled to the glamour of railroading and itched to 
communicate that feeling to the public. 

But how to do it—and polish the Central's image? 


Actually, the answer was not difficult. Fourteen years 
earlier, in 1876, the famous actor Lawrence Barrett was 
booked to open in Henry V in San Francisco on June 5. 
The problem was that it was already the evening of 
May 31, Barrett was in New York, and the fastest 
scheduled railroad service to San Francisco took a full 
seven days. Barrett decided to turn his dilemma into a 
publicity ploy. In collaboration with the Pennsylvania 
and other railroads, he made a much-publicized cross- 
continental run in the unheard-of time of eighty-four 
hours. Ever since that trip, the public's fancy had been 
caught by the challenge of ever-greater train speed. It 
was a national obsession much like the passion for 
flight in Lindbergh's day or for the race to the moon in 
the 1960s. So the answer was obvious. Daniels would 
create the fastest locomotive the world had ever seen. 

Daniels conceived of the engine, but somebody else 
had to build it. Fortunately, he had the services of the 
master mechanic, William Buchanan, the Central's 
motive power superintendent. In 1891 Daniels and Bu- 
chanan combined to launch the Empire State Express, 
which, pulled by a speedy Buchanan locomotive, 
whizzed from New York City to Buffalo at an average 
rate of 61.4 miles per hour, including stops. But 
Daniels wanted more — he wanted a steam engine that 
would obliterate all others from the public mind. 

Buchanan rolled up his sleeves. 

In the spring of 1893, with the Chicago Fair only 
months away, the result rolled out of Buchanan's West 
Albany shops. She was No. 999, one of the most beau- 
tiful locomotives ever fired up. No. 999 was, to use the 
American system of classifying steam locomotives, a 
4—4—0, meaning that she had four leading wheels, four 
driving wheels, and no trailing wheels. The drivers 
gave 999 her awesome appearance. They towered a full 
seven feet high: that engine looked like she was meant 
to fly! 

No. 999 was quickly assigned to the Empire State 
Express. On May 9, 1893, she pulled the express from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, but lost twenty-five minutes be- 
cause of a foaming boiler. West of Rochester, engineer 
Charlie Hogan decided to make up some of that time. 
He tore through a five-mile stretch of track between 
Looneyville and Grimesville in three-and-one-half 
minutes, and then, between Grimesville and the Forks, 
he cracked the 100 miles per hour mark, urging 999 up 
to 102 miles per hour. But Charlie, who had no doubt 
that 999 was a living creature, commented that “she 
was not feeling well and could do better." So 999 was 
given *a night's rest" in Buffalo and then sent back to 
Syracuse the next day for another westward run. 

Daniels had, of course, tipped reporters that some- 
thing special might happen on that run, so they were 
ready in the buffet car, stopwatches in hand. As 999 
passed Batavia, she was loping along at a mere mile a 
minute. Two miles west of there, however, began four- 
teen miles of perfectly level track, and Charlie decided 
to cut loose. He opened the throttle full wide, the en- 


gine roared, and her mighty drivers began spinning 
more than four hundred times a minute. Stopwatches 
clicked into action and the startled reporters watched 
the landscape fly. A mile went by in 42 seconds, then 
41, 38, then 35, equalling the speed of the day before. 
One reporter related that “the clickety-click of the rails 
sounded like musketry, and the telegraph poles along 
the track seemed like pickets in a fence." Finally, one 
mile ripped by in an incredible 31.2 seconds. No. 999 
had gone 112! miles an hour. Nothing human had 
gone this fast before. 

News of this astonishing record sped around the 
world (with a little push from Daniels) and sleek 999 
indeed became the star of the World's Fair. Daniels 
even cajoled the Postmaster General into featuring 999 
on a 2-cent stamp —an achievement, as one writer put 
it, “that advertising and publicity men still speak of 
with awe." 

Amusement parks and toymakers rushed to capital- 
ize on 999's fame. Jersey City's Cagney brothers made 
over three thousand miniature versions of 999 for 
amusement park railroads as far away as Thailand and 
South Africa, and makers of electric train sets began 
putting those magic three “9s” on their engines. 

No. 999, however, really was a public-relations loco- 
motive. She was hard to start, and though she was fast, 
she had little pulling power—a fatal flaw at a time 
when trains were getting longer and heavier. Her gar- 
gantuan drivers were replaced by a smaller set, but the 
improvement was still insufficient. She was withdrawn 
from passenger service and, by the early twentieth cen- 
tury, had been given a different number and reduced to 
hauling a lowly milk train. She would undoubtedly 
have been dumped onto the scrap heap had not some 
enlightened officers of the Central recognized her his- 
toric importance and rescued and restored her. In 1962 
she was shipped to Chicago's Museum of Science and 
Industry (towed, ironically but perhaps fittingly, by a 
diesel), where she can be admired to this day, still look- 
ing like she can fly. 

Daniels himself went on to greater triumphs. In 1896 
he invented *Red Cap" service. He founded a maga- 
zine, The Four-Track News, and improved dining-car 
service. In 1902 he launched the famed Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. And he participated in the construction 
of the present Grand Central Station, which opened in 
1910, two years after Daniels's death. 

In the comparison between Daniels's success and 
999's quick decline lies the ironic moral of the tale of 
999. For though she was a magnificent piece of engi- 
neering for her day, and she deserves a discussion in 
any history of American railroading, her history is not 
so much about trains and locomotive construction as it 
is about advertising and public relations. As a locomo- 
tive, she may not have been practical; as a publicity 
stunt, she was magnificent. * 

Joseph Gustaitis, an Emmy-Award-winning television writer, 
lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
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GHOST SHIP 


Continued from page 21 
corts, sinking the Dutch destroyer Piet Hien. 

As the Japanese bored in, lookouts aboard the Ste- 
wart sighted them to port. One of the enemy warships 
challenged the Americans with a small signal search- 
light. At 1:43 A.M., Captain Smith ordered his own 
searchlights turned on to illuminate the approaching 
enemy (a practice later outmoded by the advent of 
radar) and opened fire. The first two salvos from the 
Stewart fell short, but very close to their target. The 
third was just over. The next nine appeared to produce 
several hits. 

The Japanese by this time also had commenced firing. 
Almost immediately, the Stewart was sprayed with frag- 
ments from rounds falling short, killing Seaman Second 
Class Eugene Stanley and seriously wounding the execu- 
tive officer, Lieutenant Clare B. Smiley. A minute later, 
a full salvo caught the racing destroyer, which staggered 
from the impact. Water from near misses showered the 
bridge and forecastle. Ordering *Cease Fire" and *Out 
Searchlight," the destroyer's skipper brought his ship 
abruptly to starboard, increased speed to twenty-eight 
knots, and successfully evaded further enemy fire. 

But a crippling blow had been struck. A shell had hit 
Stewart far aft, rupturing steam lines and penetrating 
into the steering engine room, which quickly pu to 


d Resurrected as Imperial Navy 


Or October 1945 the former 
Patrol Vessel #10, the ex-Stewart 
A was damaged by U.S. aircraft 


reclaimed by a U.S. boarding 
party near Kure, Japan. 


American destroyer was 
at Mopko, Korea, in April 1945. 
* 
^ 
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After being abandoned 
at Surabaya, Java, the 


damaged warship fell into 
Japanese hands. 
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The USS Srewart fought 


in the Battle of Badoeng 
Strait in February 
1942. 
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flood. Nevertheless, the Stewart maintained her place in 
line as the opposing forces maneuvered in a northeast- 
erly direction and continued to exchange fire. Miracu- 


-lously, the steering engine, though submerged under two 


feet of water, still functioned. 

In the melee, the Oshio was hit forward and seven men 
were killed. But the Asashio had pumped eleven shells 
into the Tromp's superstructure, inflicting heavy damage 
to the Dutch cruiser. Then, a new element entered the 
already confused battle. 

Racing southwest from where they had dropped a 
damaged transport, the Japanese destroyers Michishio 
and Arashio —two more 1937-vintage ships — drove right 
between the now separated columns of retiring Allied 
warships. Again, the enemy turned on searchlights, but 
the illumination was poor. Nevertheless, the Arashio 
and Michishio fired pointblank at the Stewart and John 
D. Edwards as the four destroyers passed on opposite 
courses. 

Keeping his own lights darkened, Captain Smith fired 
guns and launched torpedoes to starboard. Under ex- 
tremely heavy Japanese fire, he zigzagged the Stewart 
clear of the descending shells and led the allied ships 
north out of the Strait. The Michishio was left dead in 
the water, heavily damaged. The Battle of Badoeng 
Strait was over. 


N ROUTE TO SURABAYA, Smith assessed the Stewart’s 

damage. Both of the ship's boats had been shot up, 
her torpedo tubes were damaged, and shell fragments 
had punctured the hull in numerous locations. Most se- 
rious, however, was the damage to the steering engine 
room and to severed steam lines in the engineering com- 
partments. Only through heroic efforts in the engine 
room was the Stewart able to continue underway. In his 
subsequent report of the battle, Captain Smith com- 
mended Chief Machinist's Mate Paul R. Seiffert for his 
“skillful handling [allowing] Stewart to steam on, 
though losing feed water at a dangerous rate . . . and 
keep her station as division leader." 

After arriving at Surabaya, it quickly became clear 
that the Stewart was the most seriously damaged of the 
ships and should be drydocked immediately. Unfortu- 
nately, the naval yard engineers and Javanese workers 
proved less than competent, improperly positioning the 
keel blocks and shoring in the dock. As the floating 
drydock was pumped out, the Stewart rolled off the 
blocks, falling onto her port side in about twelve feet of 
water. Her port propeller shaft was bent and her already 
battered hull extensively damaged. There she lay like a 
beached whale. 

As the Japanese prepared to invade Java, the Allied 
units there fled. With their ship an obvious casualty of 
war, the Stewart’s crewmembers— including Smith — 
were ordered to sister destroyers that departed on Febru- 
ary 22 for Tjilatjap. 

Meanwhile, Dutch authorities completed their prepa- 


U.S. NAVY 


Vice Admiral J.B. Oldendorf reads the orders recom- 
missioning DD-224 in October 1945. Standing at 
right foreground (with spyglass) is Lieutenant (Junior 
Grade) Grady T. Burns, the ship's new executive 
Officer. Burns had earlier been an enlisted machinist's 
mate aboard the Stewart when she was abandoned 

at Surabaya. 


rations for the evacuation of the Surabaya naval base. 
Responsibility for destruction of the Stewart was as- 
sumed by two American naval officers. Finding the 
destroyer listing thirty-five degrees to port in the half- 
sunken drydock, Lieutenant FE. Clark set to work. 

Clark knew that Captain Smith had planned to deto- 
nate the Stewart's depth charges. In one mammoth ex- 
plosion, this would have demolished the destroyer, the 
floating drydock, and many of the dockyard facilities, 
leaving little of value to the Japanese. But the Dutch 
authorities forbade such action because “it would be 
unnecessarily destructive” and “would frighten the na- 
tive population.” 

Nevertheless, Clark continued with Smith’s original 
plan, being careful not to let the Dutch know what he 
was doing. After everything usable had been removed 
from the ship, he and his small crew wired her for de- 
struction. On March 1 orders to destroy the ship arrived. 
But Clark then discovered that a morning bombing at- 
tack had hit the drydock and it was sinking. One bomb 


had penetrated into the Stewart’s forward engine room 
and, except for a few spaces aft, the venerable destroyer 
was now entirely flooded. 

Clark placed an eighty-pound demolition charge as 
far aft and near to the keel as he could get, hoping that it 
would set off ammunition still in the magazines as well 
as the depth charges. The charge exploded, but it failed 
to produce the major explosion desired. The reason the 
depth charges failed to detonate has never been deter- 
mined. That the ship was not destroyed galls her former 
skipper to this day. 

The following day Surabaya and the Stewart were 
abandoned to the Japanese. In a subsequent report, 
Lieutenant Clark noted that the destroyer was com- 
pletely flooded and *of no value to the enemy." 


N WASHINGTON D.C., the U.S.S. Stewart was deleted 

from the Navy List and forgotten. Her name was later 
assigned to a new destroyer escort — DE-238. But al- 
though she had been given up as mortally wounded, the 
Stewart did not die. For almost a year the Japanese who 
had occupied Surabaya left her to rust in her watery 
berth. Then, in February 1943, needing the drydock, 
they decided to refloat it and to repair the ship. In Sep- 
tember the old destroyer was again placed in commis- 
sion, this time in the Imperial Japanese Navy as Patrol 
Boat No. 102. 

Now manned by a Japanese crew, the ex-Stewart spent 
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about a year on escort duty, service reminiscent of her 
early wartime days on the Allied side. Inevitably, reports 
of a Japanese warship exhibiting distinct American de- 
sign characteristics began to trickle back to U.S. intelli- 
gence centers. These were met by intense skepticism: 
convinced that the Stewart had been so ravaged that not 
even the ingenious Japanese could restore her to service, 
American authorities refused to credit this ancient de- 
stroyer as the explanation. 

In November 1944 the resurrected destroyer arrived at 
the great naval base at Kure, Japan, for a major over- 
haul. Given more modern antiaircraft armament and a 
tripod mast, she nevertheless retained the basic outlines 
of her four-piper ancestry, including her telltale plumb 
bow. When the rejuvenated warship was again ready to 
return to the southern seas, advancing American forces 
blocked her way and she was retained in Empire waters. 

In April 1945, Patrol Boat No. 102 was sighted and 
bombed by U.S. Army aircraft at Mopko, Korea. On the 
thirtieth, still afloat, she again sailed for Kure. There she 
was found following the Japanese surrender. 


qs SUCCESSFULLY RECLAIMED by the American 
occupation forces, the old destroyer could not be 
reassigned her name, since a successor had already as- 
sumed it. Nonetheless, in an emotional ceremony on 
October 29, 1945, the ill-starred warship was recommis- 
sioned in the United States Navy, officially designated 
DD-224. Her crew immediately dubbed her RAMP-224, 
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In one final service to her country, the ex-Stewart 
serves as a target for U.S. naval aircraft before sinking 
off the California coast in May 1946. 


RAMP standing for *Recovered Allied Military Person- 
nel.” 

On November 3, 1945, the Stewart was ordered home. 
With American sailors again treading her decks, the 
four-piper left Hiro Bay en route to San Francisco. But 
near Guam, ignominy overtook her yet again; her de- 
crepit engines gave out. Further repair was impossible, 
the necessary replacement parts had long since disap- 
peared from a supply system dominated by the Stewart's 
modern counterparts. Thus it was at the end of a towline 
that the weary warship returned to her homeland, enter- 
ing San Francisco Bay in March 1946. 

Once more, the seemingly indestructible ship was 
stricken from the Navy List and, on May 24, towed to 
sea off the Golden Gate. There she provided a final 
service to her country as a practice bombing target for 
naval aircraft. This time the Stewart succumbed for 
good, sinking to a permanent resting place in home 
waters, flying the American flag. The epic career of the 
ghost ship of the Pacific Fleet had finally ended. x 


Rear Admiral Robert J. Hanks, USN (Retired), a veteran of 
many years on destroyers, is now a Washington, D.C., based 
free lance writer. During the past twenty-five years he has 
written extensively on international political-military affairs 
and maritime history. 
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Christmas 
Assembly in 


Colonial 
Williamsburg 


December 
11-15, 1986 


olonial Williams- 
burg is never as 
fbeautiful, or as 
festive as it is just before 
the Holidays! Enjoy 
America's most charm- 
ing colonial town. Share 
in the old-fashioned hol- 
iday spirit, and see the 
"Grand Illumination". 
Due to demand, the 
Colonial Williamsburg 
properties are already 
sold out to the general 
public. However, we are 
able to present this spe- 
cial program to our 
readers. But, please be 
advised our space is lim- 
ited, and make your res- 
ervation today to join 
our tour. 


THURSDAY: Individual arrivals at 
Williamsburg. Our Historical Times 
hospitality booth will be set up at the 
Williamsburg Lodge. This evening at- 
tend a private film presented by the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. 
Followed by cocktails and dinner. 
FRIDAY: Leisurely breakfast on your 
own. Gather at the Lodge for histori- 
cal outline of the Restored Area, fol- 
lowed by a walking tour with Colonial 
guides. Continue touring after lunch. 
Visit the 19th century craft shops and 
Merchants Square for some holiday 
gift ideas! Dinner and evening enter- 
tainment in a colonial style at the 
Kings Arms Tavem. 
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h Historical Times Travel 
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SATURDAY: Breakfast at leisure. 
Today visit Carters Grove, one of 
America's great plantation homes. 
Retum to Williamsburg and after 
lunch continue touring the Historic 
area. Visit the Govemor’s Palace, 
The Capitol, and the newly com- 
pleted DeWitt Wallace Decorative 
Arts Gallery. Sherry Reception before 
this evening’s dinner . . .a "Groaning 
Board”. This grand event features 
the traditional Christmas menu 
which has been served to Williams- 
burg's visitors since colonial times. 
The evening is completed with au- 
thentic entertainment. 

SUNDAY: After breakfast, we travel to 
Yorktown. Tour the Yorktown Victory 
Center. Also view the Battlefield and 
National Park. After lunch retum to 
Williamsburg and prepare for this 
evening's events. The Grand Illumi- 
nation is one of the town's most fes- 
tive occasions. The entire town— 
homes, shops, taverns — all light up 
with bright candles at every window, 
while overhead a magnificent fire- 
works display. Retum to the Lodge 
for our farewell banquet and festive 
revelries. Indulge in a bit of Wassail 
while enjoying the renowned Botte- 
tort Singers. 

MONDAY: Breakfast and individual 
departures. 


This program includes: 

4 nights hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

10 meals and 2 cocktail recep- 
tions. 

All admissions and speakers. 

Services of HTT escorts and 
guides. 

Transportation 
and taxes. 


throughout 


Rates and reservations: 

Williamsburg INN. . . $950pp dou- 
ble occupancy 

Williamsburg LODGE ... $860 pp 
double occupancy 

Single supplements and shares 
available upon request. 


I —ÀQPÓ—ÉÓ ÀJ 
A deposit of $100.00 per person 
required with reservation cou- 
pon. Deposit is fully refundable 
(less $25.00 administrative 
charge) if cancelled 45 days 
prior to departure. Remaining 
balance is due 10/11/86. 
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*Please call for pre/post tour arrange- 
ments if desired!* 


Historical Times Travel* 
2235 Rohn Rd. - 

P O Box 8200 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 


| | 
Call toll free: - RET. Y 
800-223-8907 800-822-2139 (in PA)! 


Please reserve 


— single 
twin room(s) for —— 
party. I have enclosed ad 
(9100.00 per person) and a 
addresses of all members of 


Classified Advertising 


CLASSIFIED RATES: $2.80 per word for one insertion. $2.60 per word for any ad that runs unchanged in five consecutive issues. $2.20 
per word for any ad that runs unchanged in ten consecutive issues. PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. Please submit copy, 


heading and payment to: Diane Velozo, AHI Classified, Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105 


Minimum per ad is 20 words. 


ART 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
COLLECTION. Exceptional 
quality historical and military 
art prints and posters. FREE 
brochure: 955 Hwy., 55, Dept. 
AH, Hastings, MN 55033. 1-612- 
437-6032. 


BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN 
— Military, Naval, and Aviation 
History — Out-of-Print & Rare 
Books. 29 East 93rd Street, New 
York, New York 10128. (212) 
348-1280. Tuesday through 
Saturday. 10:30-5:30. Catalogue 
subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRA- 
PHIES — send 22¢ stamp for 
monthly listing of available titles. 
American Political Biography, 
39 Boggs Hill Road, Newtown, 
CT 06470. 


RARE BOOKS, CIVIL WAR, 
AMERICANA, Lists Available, 
Search service. The Old Book- 
store, 241 South Ashland Ave., 
Lexington KY 40502. 


FREE BOOK SEARCH. Out of 
print books found. Charing 
Cross Road, P.O. Box 2102, 
Dept. AHI, Hutchinson, KS 
67504-21-2 (316) 665-7256. 


BUCKSKINNING 


BUCKSKINNING: Enjoy the 
great outdoors with frontier 
traditions as you and your family 
relive our proud heritage. Full 
line of buckskinning leathers - 
deer, elk, sheepskin, latigo, raw- 
hide and more. Plus patterns, 
books, beads, tools, and trade 
goods for authentic-looking out- 
fits and gear. Get your Buck- 
skinning Brochure today! Send 
50¢ pstg/ hdlg to: Tandy Leather 
Company, P.O. Box 2934, Dept. 
AI1086B, Fort Worth, TX 
76113. 


CANNONS 


LOUD, SAFE NOISE! Safe sub- 
stitute for fireworks. BIG BANG 
CANNONS. 6 Models — 9” to 
25”. Great for 4th of July & 
special events. Send for free cata- 


log and order form. MC/ VISA. 
$19.45 to $48.95 range. New: 
Brass models now available. The 
Conestoga Company, Inc., Dept. 
A, Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 
18016. (215) 866-0777. 


CLOTHING 


UNION AND CONFEDER- 
ATE uniforms and equipment. 
West coast dealer for C & D 
Jarnagin. Send $2.00 for our 
catalog of over 400 items. The 
Bonnet Brigade, P.O. Box 28, 
Freemont, CA 94537-0028. (415) 
795-1040. 


DESCENDANTS 


SOCIETY OF LOYALIST 
DESCENDANTS. For member- 
ship information and application 
form, send SASE to the society 
at P.O. Box 848, Rockingham, 
NC 28379. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


GREAT ENTERTAINMENT! 
One/two person shows on 
famous American men and 
women Trans-Century, P.O. 
Box 176, Altadena, CA 91001 
(818) 791-8393. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS, CUSTOM AND HIS- 
TORIC — from $1.50 to 
$850.00. Send $2.00 for 1985 
picture catalog listing over 100 
flags. Flag Co. — AHICI —4758 
West Caron St., Glendale, AZ 
85302-3666. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 2,500 
scarce American Genealogiesfor 
sale. Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higgin- 
son Books, 14H Derby Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. 


YOUR FAMILY HISTORY 
UNRAVELLED BY THE EX- 
PERTS. Comprehensive re- 
search carried out in North 
America and throughout the 
British Isles. Send family details 
for free analysis and brochure. 
Ancestral Heritage Ltd., Dept. 
21, Guild House, Albert Road 
South, Southampton, Hamp- 
shire S01 1FR U.K. 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL 
HISTORY catalogue no. 600. 
Over 5,000 genealogies, local 
histories, Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary records. Goodspeed's 
Book Shop, Inc., 7 Beacon St., 
Dept. AHI, Boston, MA 02108. 
$5.00. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES 32 COUNTRIES. 
The Ship's Chandler, Dept. AHI, 
FREE CATALOG. Our 20th 
year. Wilmington, VT 05363. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All 
States. Send $1.00 for catalog. 
Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS MEMO- 
RABILIA, CARDS, POLI- 
TICAL PINS, RIBBONS, 
BANNERS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
STOCKS & BONDS 
WANTED. High Prices Paid. 
Paul Longo, Box 490-LH, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


Insertion Order 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 

Diane Velozo 

Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. PLEASE SUBMIT COPY & 
HEADING WITH PAYMENT. 

Please put the following ad in the next 
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Enclosed is my check in the amount of 


$ 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


n the ancient 
of fine furniture 
making from the 
master himself, 
Franklin H. Gottshall. 


; DICCC amy 
rniture Making 


H. Gottshall 


81⁄2 x 11, 224 pages, 
Black & White 
and color illustrations. 


C e. handsome and instructive volume 
for those with more than a passing 
interest in cabinetmaking. 28 uae 


Trader 


Historical Times Books 
P.O. Box 987 Hicksville, NY 11802 


YE please send me copy(ies) of Franklin 
» Gottshall's classic MASTERPIECE FURNITURE 
MAKING at $24.95 (regularly $29.95) plus $1.95 postage and 
handling. (PA residents add 6% sales tax). If I am not completely 
satisfied for any reason, I may return the volume within the 15 day 
examination period for a full refund or credit. 
Signature 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Check enclosed Bill Me 
(do not send cash) 


25031 


Date 


5477 


This tiny doll (illustrated here larger than life size) 

played a small but poignant role in one of the great 

pioneer dramas of the American West. For its 
story, see the text on page 34. 


